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INTRODUCTION. 



It is a matter of deep importance in education, — in drawing forth, that 
is, and training to finest growth the finest properties of our nature, — that 
method and style of thought and expression should be closely attended 
to. The mere accumulation of facts may come at any time ; but the 
wise and right treatment of a few, and those the simplest, should be 
our constant teaching, while the learner's mind is young. Afterwards, 
as this power grows and becomes strong, new and higher facts should 
continually be added. Some facts there must be of which to treat ; but 
the mere piling together of facts is as the piling together of loose stones 
without mortar and without design, — as the attempt to build a house 
without tools, or without a knowledge of their use. While, again, the 
best, if not the only way to learn what tools there are, and how to use 
them, is to study what tools master-builders have used, and with what 
effects. 

Now, this is true in learning of all kinds, but in the learning of lan- 
guage it is truer than in any. Vocabulary and granmiar will give us 
the stones and the tools ; but to learn how to use these with highest 
effect and noblest meaning we must study and thoroughly take to heart 
and memory what has been built with these by the wisest and most 
cunning builders. It is with the hope of offering an opportunity of such 
a study that this small book has been put together. Only such speci- 
mens have been chosen as seemed worthiest ; and though in so small 
a space many others of equal worth must perforce have been omitted. 
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and though fragments at no time are very satisfactorj^, still it is h6ped 
that no worthy kind of style is here left without a representative, and 
that the fragments — unavoidable in prose, but in the poetry made as 
few as possible — are so chosen, as not entirely to fail in giving some 
glimpses, at least, and touches of works which can only h^ fully known 
and felt when studied as unbroken wholes. Furthermore, such helps 
as were possible -and advisable have been given in the notes and 
criticisms towards the appreciation of each man's style, in order that 
the learner, while committing the words to memory, may be made 
somewhat, if not completely, alive and awake to the special excellence 
and beauty of the author with whom he has to do. 

Let it not be idly imagined that the power and knowledge of any 
man's tongue will'come to him unstudied and unsought. Language is 
a musical instrument of wondrous and intricate make, from which the 
simplest and sweetest, the grandest and most sonorous sounds, may be 
called forth, with meanings manifold ; and he who would learn to play 
thereon must learn its notes and stops, its range, its possibilities of 
depths and heights. There is no study nobler than this : the study of 
that by which men, through so long years, with patience and with pain 
of great longing, through silences and hopeless bursts of tears, have 
striven to utter things well-nigh unutterable — till at length, as with a 
rising of the sun on misty hills, music arose, and filled for them the 
spaces where the thought was dumb. What a history of 4)assionate 
yearning and manful striving, of long travail of thought, and unhoped 
success, may there not lie in a word ! — filling it even for us now with 
dim echoes of strange music. If but few this, surely it can be of no 
small gain to lead minds still fresh and young to an early and earnest 
study of language — language which is, be sure of it, as wonderful as all 
the suns and stars ; in which all thought lives, and moves, and has its 
being ; by means of which alone man can profit by the experience of 
his forefathers, or bridge over to his fellows that deep tract of sea 
which circles each man's life, and makes each life a solitude. But let 
none, puffed up with scant or skilled knowledge of other tongues, of 
Latin or Greek, of Hebrew or Hindi, despise his own native tongue — 
the tongue of Shakspere and Milton, of Coleridge and Shelley, of Burke 
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and Carlyle, and Ruskin ; such a one indeed were poor fool enough. 
Rather let us, whilst remembering that all languages are divine, honour 
all ; but not for that despise our native worship to follow after any 
strange gods. 

It is clear, too, what must be gained by bringing those whose minds 
are fresh and open to all noblest impulses, whose ears have not yet 
forgotten the sounds, nor their eyes the sights of heaven — which still 
they hear and see, and smile at in their sleep — ^into closest contact 
with true greatness, earnest longings, noble purity and strength, pas- 
sionate or tender love of beauty. These will not, cannot fail to keep 
alive within their hearts the memories of that home they have left : 
these, at least, will give them something to love and reverence in man, 
something to reverence and love in nature. And may it not be that, 
when some quiet evening one of these is listening to the music, and 
wondering at the beauty of great hearts and minds, and all his blood 
is astir within him, and his spirit awake, suddenly he may, in the 
silence, catch the sound of the same music in his own heart, sud- 
denly or slowly become aware of his own possibilities of nobleness 
and beauty ? And so, henceforth, life shall become a reality to him, 
and a thing holy and wonderful 1 There is no limit to the gain that 
thus may be. 

One word to those who are to learn. In making the acquaintance 
of great men and great books, you are gaining an introduction to, 
and a knowledge of, those who can be and will be your truest and 
noblest friends, — unchanging through your lives ; you are gaining an 
insight into, perhaps a fellowship in, a world full of wonders and 
beauty, of laughter and tears ; in which, it may be, the greatest happi- 
ness of your lives will have to lie : a world apart from the dreariness 
and heaviness which must at times follow toil ; yet one from which you 
may do noblest work for your fellows and yourselves ; where, with 
Shakspere and Milton, and all great and joyous souls, amidst a quiet, 
such as the ancients fabled of their gods, you may live and laugh and 
love ; where sorrow is only heard afar off, and the storms of life fall 
silent. 

To masters and teachers I would say : Remember that accuracy is 
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not the only^ nor indeed the chiefs thing to aim at in teaching of this 
kind — of accuracy, indeed, you can teach but little, though you should 
praise it much. Aim above all things at teaching your pupils to 
appreciate a work of art and the thought it holds : teach them most 
carefully the right use of pauses ^ tones, and accents, that the music and 
the meaning of the words may be brought out to their fullest. There 
is endless variety of exercise and use in this ; and it is well worth the 
greatest care and thought. For to endeavour to teach a right appre- 
ciation of literature or language without it is as the endeavour to 
teach music by a timeless strumming on notes out of tune. 

Music, Poetry, and PrOSK.— [it is hard to give any 
satisfactory explanation of the differences of these, and yet still to remain 
simple and inteUigible to young learners. It is hoped, however, that the • 
following may be of some use to those boys in higher classes who may 
be interested in the matter.] — Music and Poetry are alike in this — that 
they are both the expression of the emotions ; but in this they differ — 
that Poetry is the expression of them when they have assumed a, 
distinct and articulate form ; have in fact become thought, in the 
strictest sense : while Music is the expression of them when they 
have not assumed this definite articulate form. Each of these expres- 
sions will obey, or be made to obey, certain laws not very different in 
the one case from those in the other. The emotions will have had their 
origin in, or have been excited by, some idea; but it is not at all 
necessary that they should in certain individuals, and in certain cases, 
be of a nature to assume a definite form, so as to be expressible in 
words. For example, the idea of death excites certain emotions, and 
these may in one case, or in one individual, take the form whose expres- 
sion is a " Dead March in Saul^^ or " a funeral sonata ; " — in another, 
becoming definite thought, take that form whose expression is an 
" Adonais," or an "In Memoriam." From this we see how, at times. 
Music may become almost Poetry, — almost definite speech, — as in the 
" Songs without Words ; '* while, again, when the emotions have not 
been allowed quite to become definite thought, or were incapable of 
becoming so, we get poetry which is almost pure music, and not 
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definite speech at all; as in some of Shelley's poems, or more 
noticeably in the works of some living poets. But of these two, poetry 
and music, we cannot say which is before or after the other. 

> 

Prose is simply the direct expression of a definite idea. But as 
every idea must, to a greater or less extent, excite emotions, these will 
to a greater or less extent afiect the expression of the idea ; and we 
shall have prose as musical and poetical as Milton's or Burke's, or as 
flat and unmusical as a modem newspaper, or a parliamentary report. 
Prose, too, will have its laws of expression, just as music and poetry 
have. While, on the other hand, we «ee that when the thought and 
its expression are almost absolutely definite, and are little, if at all, 
influenced by the emotions, we get that which, though it may be 
forced to obey the outward laws of poetry — the laws of its expression 
(metre, rhythm, etc.) — is not poetry at all, but plainly prose j as very 
noticeably in Pope and his followers, and occasionally in parts of a few 
of Wordsworth's poems. We also see from this the force of the 
objection against didactic and philosophical poetry ; — ^because they 
must, by the nature of their subject, aim at the direct expression of 
some absolutely definite thought, and this can only be injured and 
disturbed by the interference of the emotions. And, lastly, we see 
that the more definite and direct we wish the expression of our 
thought to be, the less poetical must we make our prose. 

Imagination and Y KSiCn .—imagination is the creative 
power of the mind, and the prime agent in all man's power of percep- 
tion ; that is, imagination sees into things and thoughts ; perceives their 
properties and essence, and having mastered these, re-creates fi-om them 
— ogives form or image to what was before disconnected and indefinite. 
Fancy is an effort of the memory, by means of which certain things, 
or thoughts, are connected with others, because of their likenesses. It 
does not create or perceive, but it sees, and speaks of what is already 
there, actually existing. For example, when Milton writes of " the 
pale primrose that forsaken dies," he is using imagination; for, from 
perceiving its inobtrusive growth, and how its colour grows paler as it 
dies away, and that it dies when the gayer flowers arrive, he creates 
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the image — the thought — that it dies in silent grief at being deserted 
for the gayer flowers that follgw : while, when he writes of " the pansy 
freaked with jet," he is using only fancy; for memory telling him that 
jet is black, and the spots on the pansy also black, he whimsic^y, so 
to speak, connects the two, and calls the spots "spots of jet." This is 
the strictest distinction between imagination and fancy ; but it is plain 
that the noblest kind of fancy must often overtake, and almost become 
one with, a weaker kind of imagination. 



Note. — I have to thank Mr. J. W. Hales for his most kind permis- 
sion to make use of his well-known " Longer English Poems," from 
the excellent critical notes in which I have obtained several valuable 
hints. 

I have also to thank Messrs. Longmans & Co. for permission to 
print the selections from Lord Macaulay's writings ; and Messrs. 
George Routledge & Co. for that from Leigh Hunt. 

yanuary, 1876. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY : 1819— 1875. 
The Sands d Dee, From ^^ Alton Locke** 

See p. 95. "Alton Locke " is a novel on the subject of the "Chartist move- 
ment" of 1849. The hero, a tailor and a poet, sets the following words to a 
wild melody he once heard. 

■ 

" Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home. 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands o' Dee ! " 
The western wind was wild and dank wi' foam, 

And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o'er and o'er the sand. 

And round and round the sand. 

As far as eye could see : 
The blinding mist came down, and hid the land ; — 

And never home came she. 

" Oh 1 is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

O' drownM maiden's hair. 

Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 

Among the stakes on Dee." 

They row'd her in across the rolling foam. 

The cruel crawling foam. 

The cruel hungry foam. 

To her grave beside the sea. 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home. 

Across the sands o' Dee. 

B 
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The Three Fishers. 

See p. 95. 

Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 

Away to the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town. 
For men must work and women must weep. 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And trimm'd the lamps as the sun went down ; 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
While the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown ; 

But men must work and women must weep, 
' Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lie out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam, as the tide goes down. 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands. 
For those who will never come home to the town. • 
But men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS : 1794— 1835. 

The Homes of England. 

Seep. II. 

The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their taU ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEM'ANS. 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told. 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church belPs chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. * 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves, 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof t be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall. 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God. 



* Consecrated spots, churches. Lat. fanum. Hamlet = diminutive of A.S. 
hanit or hdm^ a dwelling-place, a village, 
f Armour (which has \y&Ni prwed). 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 1564—16x6. 

Four Songs. 

William Shakspere was bom at Stratford-on-Avon — the world's wonder, her 
greatest dramatist, and largest-minded man. The first song is a dirge uttered over 
the supposed dead body of Imogen, taken from the play of "Cymbeline ;" the next 
two from " As You Like It," and the last from " Love's Labour's Lost." 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta'en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o' the great. 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe, and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 
The sceptre, learning, physic,* must 

All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign t to thee, and come to dust. 



Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 



* The art of physic — ^put for those who practise it. 

i* Sign a common bond with thee ; submit to the same terms ; come to the same 
state. 
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Who doth ambition shun^ 
And loves to live i' the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 



Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen. 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh, ho ! sing, heigh, ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh, ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp,* 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember'd not. 
Heigh, ho 1 sing, heigh, ho ! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 

Then, heigh, ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 



Winter, 



When icicles hang by the wall. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

To weave into a firm texture ; to make solid. A.S. wearp. 
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When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-who ; 
To-whit, tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel* the pot. 

When all around the wind doth blow. 

And toughing drowns the parson's saw,t 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian's nose looks red and r4w, 
When roasted crabs % hiss in the bowl. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-who ; 
To-whit, tu-who, a merry note. 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 



ALFRED TENNYSON : 1809— 
TAe Song of the Brook. From " The BrookJ^ 

See p. 132. 

I COME from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker § down a valley. 

By thirsty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, || a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

* Skim (Ger. kielen) ; or it may mean " to cool," from A.S. caelan. 

+ Moral saying. Du. saege, N. saga, A.S. secge. % Crab-apples. 

§ " To splash," or else " to gurgle." 

II A small group of houses ; a village. A.S. thorpe. 
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I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow,* 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about and in and out. 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel, 
With many a silver water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers* 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses. 



* Ploughed land left exposed to the air. Sc. fale, a sod ; or A.S. fealo, 
yellowish-red. 
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And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : 1770— 1850. 

We are Seven, 

See p. 162. In the following poem (written in 1798), the first stanza of which was 
written by Coleridge, the central thought is that the notion of death as the end of 
existence is, as Wordsworth said of himself, quite impossible for a child. The first 
stanza, standing entirely apart from the rest of the poem, merely serves to strike the 
key-note, and was composed after the poem had been almost completed. 

A SIMPLE child,* 
That lightly draws its breath. 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

" Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said. 

And wondering looked at me. 

**And where are they? I pray you tell." 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 



* Coleridge wrote the first line originally, "A little child, dear brother Jem," 

referring to a friend of theirs, James T , but Wordsworth objected to it as being 

ludicrous. 
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" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven i — I pray you tell. 

Sweet Maid, how this may be?'' 

Then did the little Maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

Beneath the churchyard tree." 

" You run about, my little Maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little Maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door. 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit. 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I. sit, 

I sit and sing to them. 

'* And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moar^ing lay. 
Till God released her of her pain : 

And then she went away. 

" So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 

" And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side." 
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" How many are you then," said I, 
"If they two are in heaven ? " 

Quick was the little Maid's reply, 
" O Master ! we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
'Twas throwing words away : for still 
The little Maid would have her wiU, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 



CHARLES KINGSLEY : 1819— 1875. 

A Farewell, 

See p. 95. No one, I suppose, can fail to be alive to the perfect simpleness and 
simple perfectness of this little poem. It was written in the album of one of 
his nieces. 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever. 
One grand, sweet song. 



WILLIAM BLAKE: 1757— 1827. 
A Dream. 

William Blake was bom in London, in 1757, of humble but moderately prosperous 
parents, — a great but eccentric genius, of whom little was known till within 
the last twelve years. Both as painter and poet, of no mean rank, but given to 
wrapping himself in such mysticism and allegory as to be often unintelligible ; 
while, on the other hand, he is unequalled as the poet of pure simple childhood. No 
one can fail to see and to feel the sweet childlike beauty of the following little poem, 
taken from his ' ' Songs of Innocence," written between the ages of twelve and twenty. 

Once a dream did weave a shade 
O'er my angel-guarded bed. 
That an emmet lost its way. 
Where on grass methought I lay. 
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Troubled, wilder'd, and forlorn, 
Dark, benighted, travel-worn. 
Over many a tangled spray. 
All heart broke, I heard her say: 

" O my children ! do they cry? 
Do they hear their father sigh ? 
Now they look abroad to see. 
Now return and weep for me." 

Pitying, I dropp'd a tear; 
But I saw a glow-worm near. 
Who replied, " What wailing wight 
Calls the watchmen of the night ? 

" I am set to light the ground 
While the beetle goes his round : 
Follow now the beetle's hum ; 
Little wanderer, hie thee home ! " 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS: 1794— 1835. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, 

Felicia Dorothea Hemans, bom in Liverpool, ranks high among English poetesses, 
rather for her gracefulness and the soft feminine atmosphere of home which is 
about most of her poems, than for any striking power, — though power is not wholly 
wanting. Her earlier poems, which she began to publish at the age of fifteen, show 
great promise, which was only fulfilled in any way in a few of her lyrics. The 
' ' Puritan refugees " landed on the barren coast of Massachusetts, at a place they 
named " Plymouth," in the year 1620. 

The breaking waves dash'd high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches tossed ; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 
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Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, true-hearted, came ; — 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; — 

Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

Till the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean-eagle soar'd 

From his nest by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd : — 

Such was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? 

No — 'twas a faith's pure shrine. 

Yes, call that holy ground, 
Which first their brave feet trod! 

They have left unstain'd what there they found- 
Freedom to worship God ! 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL: 1777— 1818. 

Hohenlinden, 

Thomas Campbell, bom at Glasgow, was a poet whose lyrics possess much 
melody of expression and some genuine vigour, but of lofty inspiration they are 
entirely destitute. There is, however, a certain plaintiveness about his best poems 
which is peculiar to himself. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arra/d. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stainM snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

*Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave ! 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's cemetery. 
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LEIGH HUNT: 1784— 1859. 
Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, 

Leigh Hunt, a poet and essayist of great genius but uncertain ability, belongs in 
most characteristics to that circle of poets whose best names are Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. He was a man of considerable reading and great enthusiasm, but 
careless and unstaid in many ways. 

Abou Ben Adhem — may his tribe increase ! — 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich and Hke a hly in bloom, 
An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. '* Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerly still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 

And, lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809— 
From ^^ In Memoriam,^^ 

See p. 132. " In Memoriam " consists of a series of exquisitely worked small 
poems hung round the memory of Arthur Hallam whose early death and lost com- 
panionship they lament. The poet while sitting alone, sorrowing over the past, 
suddenly bursts forth into the following words, as he hears the bells, through the 
night's stillness, break out into their welcome of the new year. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 

The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrow lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

"Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 1807- 

The Village Blacksmith, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, bom at Portland, Maine, U.S., and Professor of 
Modem Languages in Harvard University, Massachusetts, is a poet of tender 
homely sentiment, but little vigoiu* of thought or expression. His moral intent is 
generally too plainly visible for a work of art, turning song into sermon ; nevertheless, 
his purity and simplicity of thought, with his notunfrequent touches of genuine poetry, 
have rendered him one of the most widely read poets of our time — especially by those 
whose ears and minds have not been trained for loftier and more intricate melodies. 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whatever he can; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him sling his heavy sledge. 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, — 

How in her grave she hes ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes : 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close : 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 



WALTER SCOTT: 1771— 1832. 
The Gathering Song of the Clan of Donald the Black, 

Walter Scott, bom at Edinburgh, ranks among the greatest of our novelists, and 
is a poet of some power. In his songs, more especially those on love, his strength 
and deeply passionate nature show themselves best ; but his "lays" are inspired by 
antiquarian and historical rather than poetical motives. They are narratives rather 
than poems, though they do not fail to display much imaginative power, and power 
of vivid description. The service he rendered to literature by his return to 
simplicity and truth was great and lasting ; while his genuine enthusiasm for al 
that is lofty and pure can never fail to win for him our grateful admiration. 

Pibroch ♦ of Donuil Dhu,t 

Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and commons ! 



* A Gaelic word meaning " pipe-music." A Highland air, suited to the par- 
ticular passion which the musician would either excite or assuage : generally applied 
to martial music. 

t A Gaelic word meaning " black." 

C 
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Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky; 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hill-plaid, and 

True heart that wears one ; 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one ! 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterr'd, 

The bride at the altar. 
Leave the deer, leave the steer,* 

Leave nets and barges ; 
Come with your fighting gear. 

Broadswords and targes.t 

Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended : 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded. 
Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster : 
Chief, vassal, page, and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come ; 

See how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 

Forward each man set ; 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset ! 



♦ Steer, or stirk — a young bull, ox, or heifer. A.S. f^fc^ 
i* Small round shields. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 1819— 
To the Dandelion. 

See p. 27. This poem, plainly inspired by Wordsworth and Bums, is full of 
that genuine simple love of nature, that looks on nothing therein as too small and 
simple for love and wonder. It is certainly one of the poet's very best. 

Dear common flower, that growest beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold, 

High-hearted buccaneers,* o'erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado t in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth's ample round 

May match in wealth, — thou art more dear to me 

Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 

Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 

'Tis the spring's largess,J which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God's value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 

Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lil/s breezy tent, 

His conquered Sybaris, § than I, when first 

From the dark green thy yellow circles burst 

* Originally pirates who laid waste the West Indies in the 17th centuiy. Here 
used for "adventurers." 

+ "The golden:" a mythical city, long sought by 'adventurers in the New 
World. Here used for " a source of wealth." 

X Bounty; the name given to the money formeily scattered by the wealthy 
among the crowd. 

§ A town on the Gulf of Tarentum, noted for the luxury of its inhabitants. 
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Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, — 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 

Where, as the breezes pass. 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, — 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, — ^6f waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 

Some woodland gap, — and of a sky above, 

Where one light cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin's song. 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang cheerly all day long. 

And I, secure in childish piety; 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears. 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 

How like a prodigal doth 'nature seem. 
When thou, for all thy gold, so conmion art ! 

Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart. 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God's book. 



CHARLES WOLFE: 1791— 1823. 
77ie Burial of Sir John Moore. 

• Charles Wolfe, an Irish clergyman, who died comparatively young, has left 
only two poems which are known, both of high merit, and a few others since 
collected. The following elegy on "The Burial of Sir John Moore," who fell in 
the battle of Corunna, on January i6th, 1809, was said by Byron, not without 
much reason, to be the finest in our language. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse * to the ramparts we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot. 
O'er the grave where otu- hero we buried. 

♦ Dead body. 
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We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him ! 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly the/11 talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little hell reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 
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WILLIAM COWPER: 1.731— 1800. 

JBoadicea, 

See p. 59, Boadicea, the widow of the king of the Iceni, who lived in what is 
now Norfolk and Suffolk, revolted against Suetonius, the Roman governor of 
Britain, in the year 61 a.d. 

When the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought with an indignant mien,* 

Counsel of her country's gods : 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Ev'ry burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief : 

" Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd. 

Deep in ruin as in guih. 

" Rome, for empire far renown'd, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 

♦ Countenance, look, or gesture. Fr. mine. 
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" Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles * never flew, 

None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending, as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, ^th all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow; 
Rush'd to battle, fought, and died: 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

" Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due : 
Empire is on us bestow'd. 

Shame and ruin wait for yon." 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING: iSop— 1861. 
The Romance of the Sivaris Nest 

See p. 29. A poem full of the tender beauty and simple pathos of childhood. 
Mark especially the exquisite word-painting of the first three Stanzas. 

" So the dreams depart. 
So the fading phantoms flee. 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part." 

WEstWOOD's Beads from a Rosary, 

Little Ellie sits alone 
'Mid the beeches of a meadow, 

By a stream side, on the grasi : 

And the tyeeS are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow. 

On her shining hair and face. 

* The principal stdndahl of the Roman arhiy. 
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She has thrown her bonnet by; 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow; — 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping. 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little EUie sits alone, — 
And the smile she softly useth 

Fills the silence like a speech, 

While she thinks what shall be done, — 
And the sweetest pleasure chooseth 

For her future, within reach ! 

Little EUie in her smile 
Chooseth . ..." I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 

" And the steed shall be red-roan. 
And the lover shall be noble. 

With an eye that takes the breath, — 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble. 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

" And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed * in azure. 

And the mane shall swim the wind; 

And the hoofs, along the sod. 
Shall flash onward in a pleasure. 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

" But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in. 

When he gazes in my face ! 

He will say, ' O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in. 

And I kneel here for thy grace ! ' 

* Covered with a saddle-cloth, formerly of rough woollen material. Fr. house. 
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" Then, ay, then — ^he shall kneel low — 
With the red-roan steed anear him. 

Which shall seem to understand — 

Till I answer, * Rise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 

Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

" Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 

With a.}^es I must not say — 

Nathless,* maiden .brave, ' Farewell,' 
I will utter and dissemble — 

'Xight to-morrow with to-day.' t 

" Then he will ride through the hills. 
To the wide world past the river. 

There to put away all wrong ! 

To make straight distorted wills, — 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along. 

" Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain, 

And kneel down beside my feet — 

* Lo ! my master sends this gage. 
Lady, for thy pity's counting ! X 

What wilt thou exchange for it ? ' 

" And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon,§ — 

And the second time a glove ! 

But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride, and answer, * Pardon — 

If he comes to take my love.' 

" Then the young fcTot-page will run — 
Then my lover will ride faster. 
Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 

♦ Nevertheless. + Make the future glorious with your deeds in the present. 
X For you in pity to deem worthy. 

§ A reward or recompense. Fr. guerredon, guerdon, a prize or gift for warlike 
service. 
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* I am a duke's eldest son ! 
Thousand serfs do call me master, 
But, O Love, I love but thee / ' 

" He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me, as a lover. 

Through the crowd that praise his deeds ! 

And, when soul-tied by one troth,* 
Unto him I will discover 

That swan's nest among the reeds." 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, — 

Tied the bonnet, donned t the shoe, 

And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily. 

What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse. 
Winding by the stream light-hearted. 

Where the osier pathway leads — 

Past the boughs she stoops and stops ! 
Lo ! the wild swan had deserted — 

And a rat had gnaw'd the reeds. 

Ellie went home, sad and slow 1 
If she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth, I know not ; but I know 
She could show him never, never, 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 



ALFRED TENNYSON : 1809— 
Home they brought her Warrior Dead. From " The Princess^ 

See p. 132. The following exquisite song is sung in one of the many interludes in 
"The Princess" — ^a serio-comic heroic poem, full of grace and beauty. 

Home they brought her warrior dead: 

She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 

" She must weep or she will die." 

♦ A pledge or promise. The same word as truth, f To don = to do on, i.e. put on. 
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Then they praised him, soft and low, 

CalPd him worthy to be loved. 
Truest friend and noblest' foe; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee — 
Like summer tempest came her tears — 

" Sweet my child, I live for thee," 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 1819— 

Love. 

James Russell Lowell, bom in Boston, United Stages, best known as the author of 
" The Biglow Papers," and the editor of the North American Review, is a writer of 
wit and humour, and some considerable poetic strength. His standpoint is that 
of a highly cultured man, and an American ; and from that standpoint he sees men 
and things keenly enough, and with an eye quick with the sense of their inborn 
natural beauty. 

True love is but a humble, low-bom thing. 
And hath its food served up in earthenware ; 
It is a thing to walk with, hand in hand. 
Through the every-dayness of this work-4ay worid, 
Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 
Yet letting not one heart-beat go astray 
From beauty's law of plainness and content : — 
A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth's poorest hovel to a home ; 
Which, when our autumn cometh, as it must, 
And life in the chill wind shivers bare and leafless. 
Shall still be blest with Indian summer youth 
In bleak November, and, with thankful heart. 
Smile on its ample stores of garnered fruit. 
As fiill of sunshine to our aged eyes 
As when it nursed the blossoms of our spring. 
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Such is true love, which steals into the heart 
With feet as silent as the lightsome dawn 
That kisses smooth Ihe rough brows of the dark, 
And hath its will through blissful gentleness, — 
Not like a rocket, which, with savage glare, 
^Whirrs suddenly up, then bursts, and leaves the night 
Painfully quivering on the dazed eyes ; 
A love that gives and takes, that seeth faults. 
Not with flaw-seeking eyes like needle points, 
But loving-kindly ever looks them down • 
With the overcoming faith of meek forgiveness ; 
A love that shall be new and fresh each hour, 
As is the golden mystery of sunset. 
Or the sweet coming of the evening star, 
Alike, and yet most unlike, every day. 
And seeming ever best and fairest now; 
A love that doth not kneel for what it seeks, 
But faces truth and beauty as their peer, 
Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 
By a clear sense of inward nobleness ; 
A love that in its object findeth not 
All grace and beauty, and enough to sate 
Its thirst of blessing, but, in all of good 
Found there, it sees but Heaven-granted types 
Of good and beauty in the soul of man, 
And traces, in the simplest heart that beats, 
A family likeness to its chosen one. 
That claims of it the rights of brotherhood. 
For love is blind but with the fleshly eye. 
That so its inner sight may be more clear ; 
And outward shows of beauty only so 
Are needful at the first, as is a hand 
To guide and to uphold an infant's steps : 
Great spirits need them not : their earnest look 
Pierces the body's mask of thin disguise. 
And beauty ever is to them revealed, 
Behind the unshapeliest, meanest lump of clay. 
With arms outstretched and eager face ablaze. 
Yearning to be but understood and loved. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING: 1809— 1861. 

The Forced Recruit, 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, bom in London, stands alone as the only great lyric 
poetess our land has possessed. With a warm-hearted deep insight into life and its 
men and women, she combines a rare fluency and strength of words, which, indeed, 
at times jingle sadly out of tune, yet most often are full of the tenderest pathos 
of music, while in all and through all throb and flash the most genuine love 
of nature and enthusiasm in man. The following incident is taken from the 
Italian war of independence and unity, which she watched so eagerly and sang of 
so well. 

In the ranks of the Austrian you found him, 

He died with his face to you all ; 
Yet bring him here where around him 

You honour your bravest that fall. 

Venetian, fair-featured and slender, 

He lies, shot to death in his youth. 
With a smile on his lips over-tender 

For any mere soldier's dead mouth. 

No stranger, and yet not a traitor. 

Though alien the cloth on his breast, 
Underneath it how seldom a greater 

Young heart has a shot sent to rest ! 

By your enemy tortured and goaded 
To march with them, stand in their file, 

His musket (see) never was loaded. 
He facing your guns with that smile. 

As orphans yearn on to their mothers. 

He yearned to your patriot bands ; — 
" Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 

If not in your ranks, by your hands ! 

" Aim straightly, fire steadily ! spare me 

A ball in the body, which may 
Deliver my heart here, and tear me 

This badge of the Austrian away!" 
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So thought he, so died he this morning. 

What then ? Many others have died. 
But edsy for men to die scorning 

The death-stroke who fought side by side — 

One tricolor floating above them ; 

Struck down 'midst triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them, 

And blazon the brass with their names. 

But he, — without witness or honour. 
Mixed, shamed in his country's regard, 

With the tyrants who march in upon her. 
Died faithful and passive : 'twas hard. 

'Twas sublime ! In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon * of sons. 

With most filial obedience, conviction, 
His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 

That moves you ? Nay, grudge not to show it, 
While digging a grave for him here : 

The others who died, says your poet) 
Have glory — let him have a tear. 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809— 
The Lotos-Eaters. 

See p. 132. The rich dreamy languor and pure bright colouring of this poem 
combine to make it the most perfect of its kind in the English language, and perhaps 
the most melodious of the many melodies Tennyson has created. 

" Courage," he said, and pointed toward the land, 
" This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon." 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

* See p. 25. 
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A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke. 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land : far off, three mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset flush'd: and, dew'd with showery drops, 

Upclomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The channed sunset lingered low adown 

In the red West : thro' mountain clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border'd with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale ; * 

A land where all things always seem'd the same ! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy t Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep asleep he seem'd, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon % upon the shore ; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, " We will return no more ; ** 
And all at once they sang, " Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam." 

* The aromatic root of the rush* cyperus, still used as a spice in India : or per- 
haps the poet means the sweet gale (bog myrtle). 
\ The lotos is an African plant whose fruit possesses strong narcotic powers. 
X In the twilight. 
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[Attributed to] 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER: 1328— 1400. 

An April Day {modernized). 

See p. 156. Geoffrey Chaucer, bom probably in London, and about the year 1328, 
is our first really great poet and dramatic writer ; dramatic, that is, in that his 
men and women, by their own natural speeches, show us what they are. He is 
great and beautiful and melodious, not merely amongst his contemporaries, but 
amongst men of all time. His humour is genuine and deep, and his power of 
character-painting no less so, while his large, cheerful human nature throbs freely 
through the veins of every word and song. It is hoped that in the following 
modernized version of the "April Day," which has been attributed to him, and 
which is full of Chaucerian touches and feeling, all the beauty has not been 
allowed to evaporate, though much of the melody has been unavoidably lost. 

All day the low-hung clouds have dropt 

Their garnered fulness down ; 
All day that soft gray mist hath wrapt 

Hill, valley, grove, and town. 
There has not been a sound to-day 

To break the calm of nature : 
Nor motion, I might almost say. 

Of life, or living creature ; 
Of waving bough, or warbling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 
I stood to hear — I love it well. 

The rain's continuous sound, 
Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 

Down straight into the ground. 
For leafy thickness is not yet 

Earth's naked breast to screen, 
Though every dripping branch is set 

With shoots of tender green. 
Sure since I looked at early mom. 

Those honeysuckle buds 
Have swelled to double growth ; that thorn 

Hath put forth larger studs ; 
That lilac's cleaving cones have burst. 

The milk-white flowers revealing ; 
Even now, upon my senses first 

Methinks their sweets are stealing. 
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The very earth, the steamy, air, 

Is all with fragrance rife ; 
And grace and beauty everywhere 

Are Hushing into life. 
Down, down they come — those fruitful stores ! 

Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
A momentary deluge pours, 

Then thins, decreases, stops ; 
And ere the dimples on the stream 

Have circled out of sight, 
Lo ! from the west, a parting gleam 

Breaks forth, of amber light. 
But yet behold — abrupt and loud. 

Comes down the glittering rain : 
The farewell cf a passing cloud. 

The fringes of her train. 



ROBERT BROWNING: 1812— 
How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, 

See p. 41. The following poem, deservedly popular for its vigour and pictur- 
esqueness, relates to a supposed incident of the 17th century, when Aix-la-Chj^jelle 
was only waiting for news of succour from Ghent before she surrendered. The 
sound of the horse's gallop is imitated vat the rhythm of the words. 

I SPRANG to the Stirrup, and J oris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 

" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern,* the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast* 

Nor a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

* A small gate in a wall, generally a b<uk gate. Fr. posteme. 
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'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chime, 

So Joris broke silence with " Yet there is time ! " 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at ua galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray^ 

m 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay spur ! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her. 

Well remember at Aix "—for one heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff ; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 

And " Gallop," gasped Joris, "for Abe is in sight ! " 

" How they'll greet us \ "—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
* nd with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 
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Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 



SIR HENRY WOTTON: 1568— 1639. 
The Happy Life. 

Sir Henry Wotton, bom in Kent, was a learned scholar and a skilful statesman. 
His poems, with the exception of the following, are for the most part pedantic and 
trite, but always graceful. 

How happy is he bom and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are. 
Whose soul is still * prepared for death, 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame, or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise. 

Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nonruin make oppressors great ; 

* Ever. 
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Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains * the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to faAl ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: 1792— 1822. 

LineSy and Evening. 

See p. 145. Two of Shelley's most perfectly melodious poems : the first of 
saddest beauty, full of heart-break ; the second full of the soft noises of the evening, 
and the dim still air of the twilight. Both are quiet, but in one the quiet is that of 
sorrow, iu the other that of sweetest reverie. 

Lines. 

When the lamp is shJatter'd, 
The light in the dust lies dead — 

When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow's glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remember'd not ; 

When the lips have spoken. 
Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendour 
Survive not the lamp and the lute. 

The heart's echoes render 
No song when the spirit is nciute j — 

No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruin'd cell. 

Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman's knell. 

* Occupies. 
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When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possest. 

O Love ! who bewailest 
*rhe frailty of all things here, 

Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 

Its passions will rock thee, 
As the storms rock the ravens on high ; 

Bright seasons will mock thee, 
Like sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 

Leave thee naked to laughter. 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 



Evening. 

PONTE A MARE, PlSA. 

The sun is set ; the swallows are asleep ; 

The bats are flitting fast in the grey air ; 
The slow soft toads out of damp comers creep ; 

And evening's breath, wandering here and there 
Over the quivering surface of the stream, 
Wakes not one ripple from its summer dream. 

There is no dew on the dry grass to-night, 
Nor damp within the shadow of the trees ; 

The wind is intermitting, dry, and light ; 
And in the inconstant motion of the breeze 

The dust and straws are driven up and down, 

And whirled about the pavement of the town. 

Within the surface of the fleeting river 

The wrinkled image of the city lay, 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 

It trembles, but it never fades away.* 

* This verse was never finished. 
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The chasm, in which the sun has sunk, is shut 
By darkest barriers of enormous cloud. 

Like mountain over mountain huddled — ^but 
Growing and moving upwards in a crowd ; 

And over it a space of watery blue, 

Which the keen evening star is shining through. 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809 — 

Of old sat Freedom on the Heights. 
See p. 132. 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet : 

Above her shook the starry lights : 
She heard the torrents meet. 

There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather'd in her prophet-mind,* 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

Then stept she down thro' town and field 

To mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men reveal'd 

The fulness of her face — 

Grave mother of majestic works. 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks,t 

And, King-like, wears the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears ; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 
Make bright our days, and light our dreams. 

Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 

* With thought concentrated in her prophetic mind, 
f A reference to the well-known figure of Britannia. 
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ROBERT* BURNS : 1759— 1796. 
2o a^ Mountain Daisy ^ ^n turning one down with the plough. 

Robert Bums, born near Ayr, ediLcated by nature^ and almost ruined by man, as 
a lyric poet ranks high amongst the highest ; for genuine passion, either of joy or 
pain, his songs are matchless, or at least have never been surpassed by any singer 
in our islands. His education was scant, and the troubles of his life great, but he 
never failed to recognize and love true manliness, and to keep his heart fresh and 
open to all the impulses of nature. But it is only as a lyric poet, and whilst he 
writes in the language he spok^, that he is great ; outside this he is prone to fall 
into barren conventionalisms, and to stumble grievously. The following poem, 
written in 1786, is one of his best known and best — exquisitely simple and 
touching. 

Wee, modest crimson-tippit flower, 

Thou's * met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun t crush amang the stoure % 

Thy slender stem : 
To spare thee now is past my power. 

Thou bonnie ^em. 

Alas ! it's no thy neibor § sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, || 

Wi' spreckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld \ blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted ** forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 



* Has = hast ; s and not st was the regular inflexion of the 2nd person singular 
of the northern dialects in the 14th century, and is still used in Scotch dialects, 
t Must. X Rubble. § Neighbour, 

ii Wheat. IT Cold. ♦♦ Glanced. 
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The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 

High sheltering woods and wa?s * maun t shield ; 

But thou, beneath the random bield X 

O' clod w stane. 
Adorns the histie § stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humUe guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies f 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade I 
By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trust. 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd, is laid 

LAw i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless-stan^d ! || 

Unskilful he to note the card IT 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er I 

Such fate to suffering worth is given. 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink ; 
Till wrench'd of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

Even thou who moum'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crushed beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 



♦ Walls. t Must. t Shelter. § Dry. 

II Bom under the influence of an evil star. If Shipman's card or compass. 
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ROBERT BROWNING: 1812— 
Home Thoughts from ^^ Abroad" 

-Robert Browning, bom in London, is the most original and deep-thoughted of 
our living poets, and our best dramatist since the Elizabethan era. Though his 
vCTse is generally harsh and unmelodious, and sometimes obscure, his power of 
making a character unfold itself in its own utterance, his insight into the heart, and 
his lofty<-mindedness combine to give him a position apart from and above most of 
our living writers and singers. Moreover, at times, as in the following poem, his 
words are full of genuine music. 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there, 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware,* 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
' Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough, 
In England— ^now ! 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds and all the swallows — 

Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field, and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray's edge — 

That's the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 

The buttercups, the little children's dower, 

— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower. 



Unexpectedly. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY : 1800— 1859. 

The Defence of the Bridge against the Tuscan Army. 

From ''^ Horatius^ 

See p. 168. The " Lays of Ancient Rome" are not, in the strictest sense perhaps, 
poems, but they are full of such vigour, freshness, and picturesque description, that 
they are surpassed by none of all which lie on that borderland between poetry and 
narrative. They are full of the staunch heroism and vigorous manhood whidi was the 
one best spirit of the times to which they relate. The same thing may be said of all 
Macaulay's poems. Lars Porsena, at the head of the Tuscan army, is before Rome 
with the demand that the Tarquins shall be received back. The Romans refuse, 
and Horatius, with Lartius and Herminius, hold the whole army at bay at the head 
of the narrow bridge, the only way into Rome, while their fellows hew down the 
beams behind them. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius I " 

Loud cried the Fathers * all, 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces. 

And on the further shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 
And like a dam the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

* The Senators, Rome's chief councillors. 
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And, like a horse unbroken, 

When first he feels the rein, 
The furious river struggled hard, 

And tossed his tawny mane. 
And burst the curb and bounded. 

Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down in fierce career 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood .behind. 
" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face. 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus naught spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

'* Oh, Tiber, father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And, with his harness on his back. 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
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And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain. 
And heavy with his armour 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

* • # • 

And now he feels the bottom, 

Now on dry earth he stands, 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the river-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right. 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night 
And they made a molten image 

And set it up on high. 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY: 1819— 1875. 
Clovelly, North. Devon. From ^^ Prose Idylls,^ 

See p. 95. The " Prose Idylls," from which the following picture is taken, 
appeared in Erasers Magazine, July, 1849. It is full of Kingsley's deep love for his 
native county, and his wonderful power of word-painting. 

Glens of forest wound away into the high inner land^ with silver 
bums sparkling here and there under their deep shadows ; while from 
the lawns beneath, the ground sloped rapidly upwards towards us, to 
stop short in a sheer wall of cliff, over which the deer were leaning 
to crop the shoots of ivy, where the slipping of a stone would have 
sent them four hundred feet perpendicular into the sea. On our right, 
from our very feet, the sea spread out to the horizon ; a single falcon 
was wheeling about the ledges below ; a single cormorant was fishing 
in the breakers, diving and rising again like some tiny water-beetle ; 

*• The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered pebbles idly chafed. 
Could not be heard so high."* 

The only sound, beside the rustle of the fern before the startled deer, 
was the soft mysterious treble of the wind as it swept over the face of 
the cliff beneath us ; but the cool air was confined to the hill-tops 
round ; beneath, from within a short distance from the shore, the sea 
was shrouded in soft summer haze. The far Atlantic lay like an 
ocean of white wool, out of which the Hartland cliffs, and the highest 
point of Lundy, just showed their black peaks. Here and there the 
western sun caught one white bank of mist after another, and tinged 
them with glowing gold ; while nearer us long silvery zigzag-like lines, 
which we could have fancied the tracks of water fairies, wandered 
away under the smoky, grey-brown shadows of the fog, and seemed to 
vanish hundreds of miles off in the void of space, so completely was 
all notion of size or distance destroyed by the soft gradations of the 
mist. Suddenly, as we stood watching, a breeze from the eastward 
dived into the basin of the bay, swept the clouds Out, packed them 
together, rolled them over each other, and hurled them into the air 
miles high in one cordillera of snowy mountains, sailing slowly out 
into the Atlantic ; and behold, instead of the chaos of mist, the whole 
amphitheatre of cliffs, with their gay green woods, and spots of bright 
red marl and cold black ironstone, and the gleaming white sands 

* Adapted from King Liar, iv. 6i 
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of Braunton, and the hills of Exmoor bathed in sunshine, so near and 
clear, we almost fancied we could see the pink heather-hue upon 
them ; and the bay one vast rainbow, ten miles of flame-colour and 
purple, emerald and ultramarine, flecked with a thousand spots of 
flying snow. 



ROBERT BROWNING: 1812— 
The Guardian Angel, 

See p. 41. In the following the poet, gazing on one of Guercino's pictures of aa 
angel comforting a little child, longs that he too might so be comforted. 

Dear and great angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me ! 

Let me sit all the day here, that when eve 
Shall find performed thy special ministry. 

And time come for departing, thou, suspending 

Thy flight, mayst see another child for tending. 
Another still to quiet and retrieve. 

Then I shall feel thee step one step, no more, 
From where thou standest now, to where I gaze, 

And suddenly my head is covered o'er 

With those wings, white above the child who prays 

Now in that tomb — and I shall feel thee guarding . 

Me, out of all the world ; for me discarding 
Yon heaven, thy home, that waits and opes its door ! 

I would not look up thither past thy head 
Because the door opes, like that child I know. 

For I should have thy gracious face instead. 
Thou bird of God ! And wilt thou bend me low 

Like him, and lay, like his, my hands together 

And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 

Me as thy lamb there, with thy garments spread ? 

If this was ever granted, I would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 

Close covered both my eyes beside thy breast. 
Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands, 
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Back to its proper size again, and smoothing 
Distortion down till every nerve had soothing, 
And all lay quiet, happy, and suppressed. 

How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired ! 

I think how I should view thie earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 

After thy healing, with such different eyes. 

world ! as God has made it ! all is beauty: 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared ? 

Guercino drew this angel I saw teach 

(Alfred, dear friend) that little child to pray. 
Holding the little hands up, each to each 

Pressed gently, with his own head turned away 
Over the earth, where so much lay before him 
Of work to do, though heaven was opening o'er him, 

And he was left at Fano by the beach. 

We were at Fano, and three times we went 

To sit and see him in his chapel there, 
And drink his beauty to our souls* content. 

— My angel with me too ; and since I care 
For dear Guercino's fame (to which in power 
And glory comes this picture for a dower. 

Fraught with a pathos so magnificent) ; 

And since he did not work so earnestly 

At all times, and has else * endured some wrong, 

1 took one thought his picture struck from me, 
And spread it out, translating it to song. 

My love is here — where are you, dear old friend ? 
How rolls the Wairoa at your world's far end ? 
This is Ancona ; yonder is the sea. 

* Moreover; besides. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809— 
Sir Galahad, 

See p. 132. "Sir Galahad " is the impersonation of all that is pure and holy and 
energetic in the old romantic legends of chivalry ; such a hero as was Milton's ideal 
in his early manhood (see p. 107). His character was a later addition (probably 
through church influence) to the old Arthurian legend. 

My good blade carves the casques • of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands t shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall ! 
For them I battle till the end. 

To save from shame and thrall : J 
But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine : 
I never felt the kiss of love. 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer, 

A virgin-heart in work and will. 

When down the .stormy crescent § goes, 

A light before me swims ; 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 

■ ■■■- ■■■■■■- »^ ■ I. , ■■■ 

* Helmets. Span, casco, a skull, or that which covers it. 
+ Swords. A.S. brand, a burning fragment of wood. 

X Thraldom ; slavery. A.S. thral, a slave, whose ears were tULvrzys pierced, froin 
thirlian, to pierce. § Moon. 
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Then by some sacred shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth. 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. 

And solemn chants resound between. 

Sometimes, on lonely mountain-meres,* 

I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board : no helmsman steers ; 

I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the holy Grail : t 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they saiL 
Ah, blessM vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 

And, star-like, mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Through dreaming towns I go. 
The cock crows ere the Christmas mom. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads. 

And, ringing, spins from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads. 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessM forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

* Mountain-lakes or pools. A.S. mere^ Du. nur, 

f The dish which Christ used at the Last Supper, and which, the legends said, 
appeared at times to the pure in heart, holding His real blood, which Joseph of 
Arimathea is related to have caught in it at the Crucifixion. This Joseph was the 
supposed founder of the Abbey of Glastonbury, in which he deposited the holy 
dish ; but this dish before long disappeared, because of the wickedness of the monks. 
Holy grail = san-greal = holy dish. 
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A maiden knight — ^to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease. 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 

Are touched, are turned to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky. 

And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride, on ! the prize is near ! " 
So pass I hostel,* hall, and grange ;t 

By bridge and ford, by park and palejl 
All arm'd I ride, whate'er betide^ 

Until I find the holy Grail. 



LORD BYRON: 1788—1824. 

Tlhe LaJu of Geneva, From " Childe Harold^ 

See p. 78. 

Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake,§ 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

♦ An inn. Fr. hositl or Mtel. 

t A bam, or receptacle (or grain ; a farm-house. Fr. grange, Lat. granea. 

X An enclosure by stakes or palings. § Thy lake contrasted. 
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To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear, 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his till ;. 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instill, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — 'tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great. 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
All heaven and earth are still : From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast. 
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All is concentred in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 



EDWARD IRVING: 1792— 1834. 
From " Oj Judgmeni to ComeP 

Edward Irving, bom in Annan, Scotland, was one of the most fervent and 
eloquent preachers and high-hearted men at the commencement of this centmy. 
He was the founder of a religious sect named after him " Irvingites." His language 
is at times full of the sententiousness of Milton, and its rhythm is plainly modelled 
on that of Burke's most eloquent speeches. It may well stand as a model amidst 
•modem writings. 

Truly I abominate the spirit of ascetic * and ignorant devotion, which 
to make men spiritual would deprive them of the recreations of sense, 
and spoil them of the high pursuits of intellect ; would make them 
crouch every noble part of manhood, disguise every high propensity 
of nature, school into slavishness every ardent imagination, and bind 

I —■■!■ ■■ I- ■■■ MIMI. MMM. !■■■ ■■■! ■, MM...MMII Bill. ^^ 

* Over rigorous : literally, devoted to the exercise or practice of anything. 
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in shackles every high adventure ; * in order to present unto God a 
minced and emasculated pigmy t of that creature which He made a little 
lower than the angels, and a fraction of those talents which He made 
able to scan the highest heavens. Away with the notion to the cells 
of monks and the grates of nuns and the caves of hermits — it is not 
for the honour of man, nor for the glory of God. Spiritual life is that 
which pervades everything with a divine vigour — stirring up and 
awakening lethargic J faculties, calling in roving and wicked thoughts, 
husbanding time, enlightening conscience, piloting all the courses, 
filling all the sails of action : that we may make a demonstration for 
God ten times greater than the demonstration we were making for 
sense, for intellect, or for morals. 



JOHN FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: 1805— 1872. 

Zove and Sacrifice, 

John Frederick Denison Maurice was the son of a Unitarian minister. The 
tutor and friend of Kingsley, like him his heart was warm, his head clear, and 
his efforts in the behalf of the poorer classes of society untiring. Though not 
a very profound philosopher, he was learned and clear-sighted enough to be 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. Gentle-natured and en- 
thusiastic, it may indeed be said of him, that " he loved much," and that his life 
was the expression of his love. 

The action in the heathen world, which has always inspired most of 
admiration in true minds, is the death of the three hundred Spartans 
who guarded the pass of Thermopylae against the army of Xerxes ; § 
and it was recorded on the graves of these three hundred, that they 
died in obedience to the laws of their country. They felt that it was 
their business to be there ; that was all. They did not choose the post 
for themselves ; they only did not desert the post which it behoved 
them to occupy. Our countrymen heartily respond to the doctrine. 
The notion of dying for glory is an altogether feeble one for them. 
They had rather stay by their comfortable and uncomfortable firesides, 
than suffer for what seems to them a fiction. But the words, " England 
expects every man to do his duty," are felt to be true and not fictitious 
words. There is power in them. The soldier or sailor who hears 
them ringing through his heart will meet a charge, or go down in his 
ship, without dreaming that he shall ever be spoken of or remembered, 

* Spirit of adventure ; adventurousness. f Unmanly dwarf. 

X Forgetful ; drowsy. § B.C. 480. 
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except by a mother, or a child, or an old friend. So it is in private 
experience. Women are found sacrificing their lives, not under a 
sudden impulse of feeling, but through a long course of years, to their 
children and their husbands, who often requite them very ill ; whose 
words are surly, who spend what affection they have on other objects. 
The silent devotion goes on ; only one here and there knows anything 
of it ; it is quite as likely that the world in general spends its com- 
passion upon those to whom they are ministering ; none count their 
ministries so entirely matters of course as themselves. 



DR. THOMAS CHALMERS: 1780— 1847. 

From " Sir Isaac Newton J^ 

Thomas Chalmers, bom in Fifeshire, was one c^ the greatest ptdpit orators of this 
century, with a fame I" y no means confined to his own country. He wrote copiously 
and well on many subjects, including moral philosophy and theology, and was the 
greatest light of the Scotch Free Church, of which he was one of the founders. 

Certain it is, that in the prosecution of his wonderful career, be 
found himself on a way beset with temptation upon every side of him. 
It was not merely that he had the reigning taste and philosophy of the 
times to contend with. But he expatiated * on a lofty region, where, in 
all the giddiness of success, he might have met with much to solicit 
his fancy, and tempt him to some devious t speculation. Had he been 
like the majority of other men, he would have broken free from the 
fetters of a sober and chastised! understanding, and, giving wing to his 
imagination, had done what philosophers have done after him, been 
carried away by some meteor of their own forming, or found their 
amusement in some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and confident plausibilities of their own upon the world. But 
Newton stood true to his principle, that he would take up with nothing 
which wanted evidence, and he kept by his demonstrations, and his 
measurements, and his proofs ; and if it be true that he who ruleth his 
own spirit is greater than he who taketh a city, there was won in the 
solitude of his chamber many a repeated victory over himself, which 
should give a brighter lustre to his name than all the conquests he has 
made on the field of discovery, or than all the splendour of his positive 

achievements It is by touching that which is tangible, and 

looking to that which is visible, and computing that which is measure- 

* Walked abroad. Lat. expatiari. f That leads out of the way. Lat. de vid. 

X Chastened ; made pure. Lat. castus. 
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able, and, in one word, by making a right and reasonable use of all 
that proof which the field of nature around us has brought within the 
limit of sensible * observation, that modem philosophy has won all her 
victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous achievements, and reared all 
her proud and enduring monuments, and gathered all her magnificent 
trophies to that power of intellect, with which the hand of a bounteous 
Heaven has so richly gifted the constitution of our species. 



EDMUND SPENSER: 1S52— 1559. 
Una and the Lion, From " The Faery QueeneP 

Edmund Spenser, bom in London, was an elegant scholar and a roan of rank, 
the favourite of Elizabeth, the friend of Sidney and Raleigh, and the admiration of 
all the great men of his day. Pure-hearted, gentle, yet enthusiastic, he is one of 
the sweetest singers of all those who have sung ; but, full of a conscious moral 
purpose, his song is rattier of personified virtues and vices and ideas, than of any 
real living things of flesh and blood. His greatest poem, "The Faery Queene," 
filled with and inspired by the high thoughts and knight-errantry of his day, is 
an elaborate allegory, the meaning and object of which, he tells us, " is to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline." Una, who has 
been separated from her Redcrosse knigfht, the pattern Englishman, by art magic, 
represents Divine Truth, and the lion, the imconscious worship that royal natures 
ever give to truth and purity. 

Nought is there under Heaven's wide hoUowness, 
That moves more dear f compassion of mind, 
Than beauty brought t' unworthy wretchedness 
Through envy's snares, or fortune's freaks unkind ; 
I, whether lately through her brightness blind, 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty, 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierced with so great agony. 
When such I see, that all for pity I could die. 

And now it is impassionM so deep 

For fairest Una's sake, of whom I sing, 

That my frail eyes these lines with tears do steep, 

To think how she through guileful handling. 

Though true as touch,t though daughter of a king, 



* That can be made by the senses. f Serious. J A touchstone. 
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Though fair as ever living wight * was fair. 

Though nor in word nor deed ill-meriting, 

Is from her knight divorced in despair, 

And her due loves derived t to that vile witch's share. 

Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 

Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid. 

Far from all people's preace,t as in exile, 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts stray'd, 

To seek her knight ; who, subtily betra/d 

Through that late vision which th' enchanter wrought, 

Had her abandoned : she of nought afraid, 

Through woods and wastnesse § wide him daily sought ; 

Yet wishM tidings none of him unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her unhasty beast 1| she did alight, 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay, 
In secret IT shadow, far from all men's sight ; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight,** 
And laid her stole ft aside. Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of Heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 

A ramping 33^ lion rushdd suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood: 

Soon as the royal virgin he did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 

To have attonce §§ devour'd her tender corse : 

But to the prey when as he drew more nigh, 

His bloody rage assuagM with remorse. 

And with the sight amazed forgat his furious force. 

Instead thereof he kiss'd her weary feet. 

And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet.|||| 

* Creature ; being. A.S. wiht, Du. wicht. 
t Drawn away. Lat. derivare, % Press, or crowd. § Wilderness. 

II A white ass. \ Secluded. •• Unfastened. ff A long robe. 

Jt Rushing. Fr. ramper. §§ At once. |||| Know. A.S. witan. 
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O how can beauty master the most strong. 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her heart gan * melt in great compassion. 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure affection. 

" The lion, lord of every beast in field," 

Quoth she, " his princely puissance t doth abate,! 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 

Forgetful of the hungry rage, which late 

Him pricked, in pity of my sad estate : 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord. 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 

Her that him loved, and ever most adored, 

As the God of my life ? why hath he me abhorr'd ! " § 

Redounding 1| tears did choke th' end of her plaint, 

Which softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 

And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint. 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 

With pity calm'd down fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close heart shutting up her pain, 

Arose the virgin boi^i of heavenly brood. 

And to her snowy palfrey IF got again, 

To seek her strayed champion if she might attain.** 

The lion would not leave her desolate. 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 

Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; ft 

And when she waked, he waited diligent. 

With humble service to her will prepared ; 

From her fair eyes he took command^ment. 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 

* Began. + Power. Fr. puissance. % Lower ; set aside. Fr. aiattre. 

§ Shrunk away from. Lat. abhorreo. || Overflowing ; copious. Lat. redundo. 

^ The ass. Generally a led horse, ridden by a lady. L. Lat. para/redus, 
Fr. pale/rot, ** Find, or fall in with. Lat. attinere. 

ft Waking and guarding. A.S. waecce, weard. 
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Long she thus travellM through deserts wide. 

By which she thought the wandVing knight should pass/ 

Yet never shew of Hving wight espied ; 

Till that at length she found the trodden grass^ 

In which the track of people's footing was, 

Under the steep foot of a mountain hoar : 

The same she follows, till at last she has 

A damsel spied slow footing her before, 

That on her shoulders sad t a pot of water bore. ' 

To whom approaching she to her gan call, 

To weet if dwelling-place were nigh at hand ; 

But the rude wench her answered nought at all : 

She could not hear, nor speak, nor understand ; 

Till seeing by her side the lion stand, 

With sudden fear her pitcher down she threw, 

And fled away : for never in that land 

Face of fair lady she before did view. 

And that dread lion's look her cast in deadly Tiew^ 

Full fast she fled, nor ever look'd behind, 

As if her life upon the wager lay. 

And home she came, whereas § her mother blind 

Sate in eternal night : nought could she say. 

But sudden catching hold, did her dismay 

With quaking hands, and other signs of fear : 

Who full of ghastly fright and cold affray, || 

Gan shut the door. By this arrived there 

Dame Una, weary dame, and entrance did requere.ir 

Which when none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude claws the wicket open rent, 
And let her in ; where, of his cruel rage 
Nigh dead with fear and faint astonishment. 
She found them both, in darksome corner pent : 

* Was siire to pass. 

f Dark-coloured ; dressed in black. Sad is the p.p. of A.S. settan, and means 
fixed, then sober, then mournful. 

X Made her seem like one dead. Hew = appearance. A.S. k(w. 

§ Where. The mother Corceca (blind of heart) represents "blind De\'Otion." 

II Fear. Fr. affrayer. ^ Require. 
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Where that old woman day and night did pray 

Upon her beads, devoutly penitent ; 

Nine hundred Pater- Nosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 

And to augment her painful penance more, 

Thrice every week in ashes she did sit, 

And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore, 

And thrice three times did fast from any bit : • 

But now for fear her beads t she did forget, 

Whose needless dread for to remove away. 

Fair Una framM words and countenance fit : 

Which hardly done, at length she gan them pray. 

That in their cottage small that night she rest her may. 

The day is spent, and cometh drowsy night, 

When every creature shrouded is in sleep ; 

Sad Una down her lays in weary plight. 

And at her feet the lion watch doth keep : 

Instead of rest she does lament and weep 

For the late loss of her dear loved knight. 

And sighs and groans, and evermore does steep 

Her tender breast in bitter tears all night. 

All night she thinks too long, and often looks for light. 



WILLIAM COWPER: 1731— 1800. 

Patriotism, From " The Task^ 

* 

William Cowper, bom at Great Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire, is said by Southey 
to have been "the most popular poet of his day, and the best of English letter 
writers." In the latter capacity his only rival is Horace Walpole. As a poet we 
value him highly, rather for the reform he commenced, and which Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Scott achieved, than for anything he wrote. " In an age of poetic con- 
ventionality, of shallow theories, of soulless practice, it was Cowper that inspired our 
poetry ¥dth a higher and nobler tone." His great characteristic charms are truth- 
fulness and simplicity, and a genuine love of and insight into the beauty of nature. 
His life is one of the saddest on record. 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's cause 
Bled nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve, 

* Food ; anything bitten. 

t Prayers. A.S. bid, or bead. Hence the small round bits of wood used on a 
rosary for marking prayers were called beads. 
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Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 

Their names to the sweet lyre. The historic Muse, 

Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 

To latest times ; and Sculpture, in her turn, 

Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass. 

To guard them and to immortalize her trust. 

But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 

To those who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 

Have fallen in her defence. A patriot's blood 

Well spent in such a strife may earn indeed. 

And for a time insure to his loved land. 

The sweets of liberty and equal laws ; 

But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize. 

And win it with more pain. Their blood is shed 

In confirmation of the noblest claim, — 

Our claim to feed upon immortal truth. 

To walk with God, to be divinely free. 

To soar, and to anticipate the skies ! * 

Yet few remember them. They lived unknown. 

Till persecution dragged them into fame. 

And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew — 

No marble tells us whither. With their names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 

And History, so warm on meaner themes. 

Is cold on this. She execrates indeed 

The tyranny that doomed them to the fire. 

But gives the glorious sufferers little praise. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 

And all are slaves besides. There's not a chain 

That hellish foes confederate for his harm 

Can wind around him, but he casts it off 

With as much ease as Samson his green withes ; t 

He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of Nature, and, though poor perhaps compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his. 



To enjoy heaven in expectation. + Bands of twisted twigs. A.S. withie. 
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And the resplendent rivers : his to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say. My Father made them all ! 

Are they not his by a peculiar right. 

And by an emphasis of interest his. 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy. 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 

That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 

So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man ? 

Yes — ^ye may fill your gamers, ye that reap 

The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good 

In senseless riot ; but ye will not find 

In feast or in the chase, in song or dance, 

A liberty like his, who, unimpeached 

Of usurpation, and to no man's wrong. 

Appropriates nature as his Father's work, 

And has a richer use of yours, than you. 

He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth 

Of no mean city planned or ere * the hills 

Were built, the fountains opened, or the sea 

With all his roaring multitude of waves. 

His freedom is the same in every state ; 

And no condition of this changeful life 

So manifold in cares, whose every day 

Brings its own evil with it, makes it less. 

For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 

Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 

No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 

With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; ' 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 

Whom God delights in, and in whom He dwells. 

* Or ere = before ever. Or in this sense is a corruption of A.S. cer (O.E. er, ear, or) 
= before. Ere also properly meant before, and is added to or for emphasis ; or it 
may be a corruption of e'er = ever, which seems much more probable. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT: 1771— 1832. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

See p. 17. The " Lay of the Last Minstrel," which was Scott's tet important 
original work (published 1805). is supposed to be narrated by an aged bard to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth in Newark Castle, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. Though, as a whole, perhaps, more of a narrative than a 
poem, there are many parts, such as the following, full of a sweet weird beauty 
closely akin to that of Coleridge's " Christabel." 

The feast was over in Branksome tower,* 

And the ladye had gone to her secret bower ; 

Her bower that was guarded by word and by speU, 

Deadly to hear and deadly to tell — 

Jesu Maria, shield us well ! 

No living wight,t save the ladye alone, 

Had X dared to cross the threshold stone. 

The tables were drawn, it was idlesse all ;§ 

Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loiter'd through the lofty hall. 

Or crowded round the ample fire ; 
The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretch'd upon the rushy flocM^, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race, 

From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moor. 

Nine and twenty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine and twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ;, 
Nine and twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true. 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 
With belted sword, and spur on heel : 



* A border keep on the left bank of the Teviot, a few miles above Hawick. 
t Being. See p. 56. % Would have. § Idleness everywhere. 
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They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 

With corslet • laced, 
Pillow'd on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barr'd. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight,t 
Stood saddled in stable day and night. 
Barbed J with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jedwood-axe at saddle bow ; 
A hundred more fed free in stall : — 
Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? § 
Why watch these warriors arm'd by night ? 
They watch to hear the blood-hound baying ; 
They watch to hear the war-horn braying ; 
To see St. George's red-cross streaming ; 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 
They watch against southern force and guile, 

Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers, 

Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 
From Warkworth, or N a worth, or merry Carlisle. 

Such is the custom of Branksome Hall. — 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 
Beside his broken spear. 
Bards long shall tell. 
How Lord Walter fell ! 
When startled burghers fled afar. 
The furies of the border war; 

* Armour for the body. O. Fr. cors, + Strong, active. Sc. wight or wicht. 
X Harnessed ; armed. Fr. harder. § Prepared. A.S. dihtan. 
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When the streets of high Dunedin • 
Saw lances gleam and falchions t redden, 
And heard the slogan's J deadly yell- 
Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or staunch the death-feud's enmity ? 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal. 

Can love of blessed charity ? 
No ! vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage, they drew ; 
Implored in vain the grace divine 

For chiefs their own red falchions slew : 
While Cessford owns the rule of Carr, 

While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar. 
The havoc of the feudal war 
- Shall never, never be forgot ! 

In sorrow o'er Lord Walter's bier 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 
And many a flower, and many a tear. 

Old Teviot's maids and matrons lent : 
But o'er her warrior's bloody bier 
The ladye dropp'd nor flower nor tear ! ^ 
Vengeance deep-brooding o'er the slain 

Had lock'd the source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain. 

Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan. 

Her son lisp'd from the nurse's knee : 
" And if I live to be a man. 

My father's death revenged shall be ! " 
Then fast the mother's tears did seek 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek. 

All loose her negligent attire. 

All loose her golden hair. 
Hung Margaret o'er her slaughter'd sire. 

And wept in wild despair. 

* Exlinburgh. Sc. dun = hill, Edin = Edwin. 

t Swords. Fr. faucAon. Lat. /alx. $ A war-cry 
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But not alone the bitter tear 

Had filial grief supplied ; 
For hopeless love and anxious fear 

Had lent their mingled tide : 
Nor in her mother's alter'd eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy, 
Her lover 'gainst her father's clan 

With Carr * in arms had stood, 
When Mathouse-bum to Melrose ran 

All purple with their blood ; 
And well she knew', her mother dread. 
Before Lord Cranstoun she should wed, 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

Of noble race the ladye came, 
Her father was a clerk of fame. 

Of Bethune's line of Picardie : 
He learned the art that none may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea. 
Men said he changed his mortal frame 

By feat of magic mystery; 
For when in studious mood he paced 

St. Andrew's cloister'd hall. 
His form no darkening shadow traced 

Upon the sunny wall ! 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that ladye fair, 
Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 
And now she sits in secret bower. 
In old Lord David's western tower. 
And listens to a heavy sound. 
That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Is it the roar of Teviot's tide 
That chafes against the scaur's f red side ? 

* Margaret's father, Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, was murdered in 1552 by the 
Carrs, and Henry, lord of Cranstoun, had on that occasion fought on their side, 
t A bare place on the side of a steep hill. A.S. scerau, 

F 
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Is it the wind that swings the oaks ? 

Is it the echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound. 

That moans old Branksome's turrets round ? 

At the sullen moaning sound 

The ban-dogs * bay and howl ; 
And from the turrets round 

Loud whoops the startled owL 
In the hall, both squire and knight 

Swore that a storm was near, 
And looked forth to view the night ; 

But the night was still and clear. 

From the sound of Teviot's tide 
Chafing with the mountain's side, 
From the groan of the wind-swung oak, 
Fsom the sullen echo of the rock. 
From the voice of the coming storm. 

The ladye knew it well ! 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 

And he called on the Spirit of the Fell. 



LORD BYRON: 1788— 1824. 
TAe Ocean. From " Childe HaroW 

See p. 78. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ! 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

* Large dogs kept tied up (band-do^. 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — ^roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — ^upon the watery plain, 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — ^thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — ^thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — ^there let him lay. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast * of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in aU save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

* Storm. A.S. £is^; or perhaps " froth," Ger. gascht. The words are oonnected 
in their roots. Cp. Macb, iv. i., "yesty waves." 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, . 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless, endless, and sublime, — 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — ^they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — ^'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here. 



EDMUND BURKE: 1730^1797. 
From " The Speech on Conciliation with the American Colonies^* 

Edmund Burke, bom in Dublin, was the most eloquent of English orators, and 
the most philosophic of English statesmen. All that philosophy could teach him 
he brought to bear on practical life in the most masterly manner, and no statesman 
has ever taken more deeply into consideration the problems which his times offered 
him. Though heavy and somewhat over sonorous as a speaker, his written words 
are the study and pattern of all statesmen, while his style and method have had an 
unbounded influence on the political literature of this century. He was an ardent 
patriot and a staunch lover of justice and truth. He opposed with all his strength 
England's rash and unjust treatment of her American colonies, and to the last tried 
hard for conciliation. The following speech, one of the most famous he ever made, 
was delivered on March 22nd, 1775. See also p. 117. 

As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of 
this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons of England 
worship freedom, they will turn their faces towards you,* The more 

♦ A symbolical act of worship. The Jews turned towards Jerusalem, and the 
Mussulmans towards Mecca, when they prayed. 
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they multiply, the more friends you will have ; the more ardently they 
love liberty, the more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they 
can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They may 
have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But until you 
become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the com- 
modity of price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the true 
Act of Navigation,* which binds to you the commerce of the colonies, 
and through them secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny them 
this participation of freedom, and you break that sole bond which 
originally made, and must still preserve, the unity of the empire. 
Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that your registers t 
and your bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets J 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities of your com- 
merce. Do not dream that your letters of office, and your instructions, 
and your suspending clauses, are the things that hold together the 
great contexture of this mysterious whole. These things do not make 
your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, it is the 
spirit of the English conununion that gives all their life and efficacy 
to them. It is the spirit of the English constitution which, infused 
through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies 
every part of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for us here in Eng- 
land ? Do you imagine, then, that it is the Land-tax § Act which 
raises your revenue — that it is the annual vote in the conamittee 
of supply which gives you your army ? or that it is the Mutiny Bill || 
which inspires it with bravery and discipline ? No ! Surely no ! It 
is the love of the people ; it is their attachment to their government, 
from the sense of the deep stake they have in such a glorious in- 
stitution, which gives you your army and your navy, and infuses 
into both that liberal obedience, without which your army would 
be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

* Passed by Cromwell in 1651, with the design of taking the carrying trade out 
of the hands of the Dutch. It prohibited the importation into England and her 
colonies, by foreign vessels, of any commodities which were not the growth and 
manufacture of the countries to which those vessels belonged. 

f Referring to the official routine of the custom-houses. 

X Literally custom-house seals, then the sealed farchment delivered by the officar 
to the merchant as a warrant that his goods have been customed. 

§ Once a very important item in the revenue. 

I Which annually admits of a standing army for the ensuing year. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING: 1783— 1859. 

Visit to Henry VIIJs Chapel in Westminster Abbey. From " The 

Sketch Book." 

Washington Irving, bom in New York, is remarkable chiefly for his exijuisite 
taste in description, and the graceful words in which he clothes it. *• The Sketch 
Book," which abounds in beauties of this sort, is his best known work. 

A PECULIAR melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary * lies 
buried. The light struggles dimly through windows darkened by 
dust The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and the 
walls are stained and tinted by time and weather. A marble figure 
of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, round which is an iron railing, 
much corroded, bearing her national emblem — ^the thistle. I was 
weary with wandering, and sat down to rest myself by the monument, 
revolving in my mind the checkered and disastrous story of poor 
Mary. 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased from the abbey. I 
could (Hily hear, now and then, the distant voice of the priest re- 
peating the evening service, and the faint responses of the choir ; 
these paused for a time, and all was hushed. The stillness, the 
desertion, and obscurity that were gradually prevailing around, gave a 
deeper and more solemn interest to the place. Suddenly the notes of 
the deep-labouring organ burst upon the ear, falling with doubled and 
redoubled intensity, and rolling, as it were, huge billows of sound. 
How well do their volume and grandeur accord with this mighty 
building ! With what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, and 
breathe their awful harmony through these caves of death, and make 
the silent sepulchre vocal ! And now they rise in triumphant accla- 
mation, heaving higher and higher their accordant notes, and piling 
sound on sound. And now they pause, and the soft voices of the 
choir break out into sweet gushes of melody ; they soar aloft, and 
warble along the roof, and seem to play about these lofty vaults like 
the pure airs of heaven. Again the pealing oigan heaves its thrilling 
thunders, compressing air into music, and rolling it forth upon the 
soul. What long-drawn cadences ! What solemn sweeping con- 
cords ! It grows more and more dense and powerful — it fills the vast 

* Mary Stuart. 
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pile, and seems to jar the very walls — the ear is stunned — ^the senses 
are overwhelmed. And now it is winding up in full jubilee — it is 
rising from the earth to heaven — ^the very soul seems rapt away and 
floated upwards on this swelling tide of harmony ! 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY: 1800— 1859. 
S^, Peter's Chapel in the Tower, From " The History:' 

See p. 168. 

In truth there is no gadder spot on earth than that little cemetery. 
Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and Saint 
Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public veneration and with im- 
perishable renown ; not, as in our humblest churches and churchyards, 
with everything that is most endearing in social and domestic charities ; 
but with whatever is darkest in human nature and in human destiny, 
with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, 
the ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries of fallen 
greatness and blighted fame. Thither have been carried, through 
successive ages, by the rude hands of gaolers, without one mourner 
following, the bleeding relics of men who had been the captains of 
armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and the ornaments 
of courts. Thither was borne, before the window where Jane Grey was 
praying, the mangled corpse of Guildford Dudley. Edward Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, and Protector of the realm, reposes there by the 
brother whom he murdered. There has mouldered away the headless 
trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal of Saint 
Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have died 
in a better cause. There are laid John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, Lord High Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord 
High Treasurer. There, too, is another Essex, on whom nature and 
fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain, and whom valour, grace, 
genius, royal favour, popular applause, conducted to an early and 
ignominious doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great house of 
Howard, Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh Earl 
of Arundel. Here and there, among the thick graves of unquiet and 
aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers : Margaret of Salisbury, 
the last of the proud name of Plantagenet, and those two fair Queens 
who perished by the jealous rage of Henry. Such was the dust with 
which the dust of Monmouth mingled. 
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ROBERT BROWNING: 1812— 
From '' iMria:' Ad IV. 

See p. 41. " Luria " is a noble tragedy, not so much of external events, as of the 
victorious internal struggles of a wild noble nature. " Luria," a Moor, commander- 
in-chief of the armies of Florence, has saved that state from the Pisans, and in the 
hour of triumph finds that Florence, fearing his power, has prepared his ruin before- 
hand. Misunderstood by the city he loved with all the passion of his wild nature, 
offered the leadership ef the Pisan army, sorely tempted by his friends to take a 
terrible revenge, the struggle in his soul is fierce, but the end is sure — ^love for Florence 
triumphs ; he takes poison, and dies ; while Florence, awaking too late, pours aH 
her useless honours at his feet. 

Luria. Thus- at the last must figure Luria, then ! 
Doing the various work of all his friends, 
And answering every purpose save his own. 
No doubt, 'tis well for them to wish ; but him — 
After the exploit what were left ? Perchance 
A little pride upon the swarthy brow, 
At having brought successfully to bear 
. 'Gainst Florence' self her own especial arms, — 
Her craftiness, impelled by fiercer strength 
From Moorish blood than feeds the northern wit. 
But after ! — once the early vengeance willed. 
Beautiful Florence at a word laid low 
— (Not in her domes and towers and palaces. 
Not even in a dream, that outrage !)— low, 
As shamed in her own eyes henceforth for ever. 
Low, for the rival cities round to laugh. 
Conquered and pardoned by a hireling Moor ! 
— For him, who did the irreparable wrong. 
What would be left, his life's illusion fled, — 
What hope or trust in the forlorn wide world } 
How strange that Florence should mistake me so ! 
Whence grew this } What withdrew her faith from me I 
Some cause ! These fretful-blooded children talk 
Against their mother, — they are wronged, they say — 
Notable wrongs her smile makes up again ! 
So, taking fire at each supposed offence, 
They may speak rashly, suffer for their speech : 
But what could it have been in word or deed 
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Thus injured me ? Some one word spoken more 

Out of my heart, and all had changed perhaps ! 

My fault, it must have been, — for, what gain they ? 

Why risk the danger ? See, what I could do ! 

And my fault, wherefore visit upon them. 

My Florentines ? The notable revenge, 

I meditated ! To stay passively. 

Attend their summons, be as they dispose ! 

Why, if my very soldiers keep the rank. 

And if my chieftains acquiesce, what then ? 

I ruin Florence, teach her friends mistrust. 

Confirm her enemies in harsh belief, 

And when she finds one day, as find she must. 

The strange mistake, and how my heart was hers. 

Shall it console me, that my Florentines 

Walk with a sadder step, in graver guise. 

Who took me with such frankness, praised me so, 

At the glad outset ? Had they loved me less. 

They had less feared what seemed a change in me. 

And after all, who did the harm ? Not they ! 

How could they interpose with those old fools 

r the council ? Suffer for those old fools' sakes — 

They, who made pictures of me, sang the songs 

About my battles ? Ah, we Moors get blind 

Out of our proper world, where we can see ! 

The sun that guides is closer to us ! There — 

There, my own orb ! He sinks from out the sky ! 

Why, there ! a whole day has he blessed the land, 

My land, our Florence all about the hills. 

The fields and gardens, vineyards, olive-grounds, 

All have been blest — and yet we Florentines, 

With souls intent upon our battle here. 

Found that he rose too soon, or set too late. 

Gave us no vantage, or gave Pisa more — 

Therefore we wronged him ! Does he turn in ire 

To burn the earth that cannot understand ? 

Or drop out quietly, and leave the sky, 

His task once ended ? Night wipes blame away. 

Another morning from my east shall spring 

And find all eyes at leisure, all disposed 
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To watch and understand its work, no doubt 
So, praise the new sun, the successor praise ! 
Praise the new Luria and forget the old ! 

[Taking a phial from his breast, 
— Strange ! This is all I have brought from my own land 
To help me. Europe would supply the rest, 
All needs beside, all other helps save one ! 
I thought of adverse fortune, battles lost. 
The natural upbraiding of the loser. 
And then this quiet remedy to seek 
At end of the disastrous day. [He drinks, 

'Tis sought. 
This was my happy triumph morning : Florence 
Is saved. I drink this, and ere night, — die ! — Strange ! 



JOHN MILTON: 1608— 1674, 
" Paradise Lost^ Book L 

" Paradise Lost" (published in 1667), the dream of Milton's youth,* the work and 
joy of his last years, is the greatest epic or history-poem in our tongue, both 
because of the treatment of the subject, and because of its style and language. Not 
that it can be called perfect, for it attempts what may be called an impossible 
theme — the history of the Fall of Man ; but it is full of marvellous power, deep 
thought, and the rich grand organ-music of words. The opening speech in the 
following selection depicts the obstinate pride and indomitable rebellious courage 
of Satan, when he wakes in hell amidst his prostrate legions. See p. 140. 

"Is this the region, this the soil, the clime," 

Said then the lost Archangel ; " this the seat 

That we must change for Heaven .-^ this mournful gloom 

For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 

What shall be right : farthest from him is best. 

Whom reason hath equalled,! force hath made supreme 

Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

* The subject he first chose was the history of King Arthur, but he abandoned 
this on maturer consideration. See p. 107. 
f Made equal. 
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Where joy for ever dwells : hail hcorors, hail 

Infernal world, and thou, profoundest Hell, 

Receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 

What matter where,* if I be still the same. 

And what I should be, all but less t than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 

We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 

To reig^ is worth ambition, though in Hell : 

Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven. 

But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished^: on th' oblivious § pool. 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion, or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell ? " 

So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 

Thus answered : " Leader of those armies bright, 

Which but th' Omnipotent none could have foiled. 

If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 

Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge !| 

Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 

Their surest signal, they will soon resume 

New courage and revive, though now they lie 

Grovelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. 

As we erewhile, astounded and amazed ; 

No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height." IF 

He scarce had ceased when the superior Fiend 

Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield. 

Ethereal temper,** massy, large, and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 

^ What matter where I be. f Only just less. J Thunderstruck ; dazed. 

§ Which causes forgetfulness. || Front. 

IT Since we have fallen, etc. ** Of metal wrought by Divine skill. 
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Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist * views 

At evening from the top of Fesole,t 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral,t were but a wand, 

He walked with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marl, not like those steps 

On Heaven's azure ; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 

Nathless § he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflamed sea, he stood and called 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th' Etrurian shades 

High over-arched imbower ; or scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion || armed 

Hath vexed the Red Sea coast, whose waves overthrew 

Busiris IT and his Memphian chivalry,** 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the same shore their floating carcases 

And broken chariot-wheels ; so thick bestrown 

Abject ft and lost lay these, covering the flood. 

Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of Hell resounded : " Princes, potentates. 

Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits ; or have ye chosen this place 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue,JJ for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven ? 



* Galileo, who greatly improved, if not invented, the telescope. 
+ A hill near Florence. J Chief vessel of a fleet. § Nevertheless. 
I At the setting of the constellation of Orion violent storms are wont to arise. 
5 Pharaoh. ** Cavalry. ff Cast away. Latin, abjiart. 

Xt Valour ; manhood. Latin, virtus. 
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Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 

Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 

His swift pursuers from Heaven's gates discern 

The advantage ; and descending tread us down 

Thus drooping, or with linkM thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen." 

They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 

Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ; 

Yet to their general's voice they soon obeyed 

Innumerable. As when the potent rod 

Of Amram's son in Egypt's evil day 

Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind,* 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile : 

So numberless were those bad angels seen 

Hovering on wing under the cope t of Hell 

'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 

Till, at a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 

On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; 

A multitude, like which the populous North 

Poured never from her frozen loins to pass, 

Rhene % or the Danaw ; § when her barbarous sons 

Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 

Beneath || Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 



* Moving indirectly against the wind; or perhaps it may mean, moving in 
lines. 

t Cap or dome. t Rhine. § Danube. 

II To the south of. The Vandals passed over from Spain and settled in 
Northern Africa. 
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LORD BYRON: 1788—1824. 
The Night before Waterloo. From " Chtlde Harold:' 

George Gordon Byron (bom in London), a spoilt child and a spoilt man, yet withal 
noble-natured and a true singer, was one of the strangest spirits that the age of 
revolution produced. Reckless in his writing as in his life, he has left bdiind him 
little of finished good work. With a wonderful gift of language, and a good ear for 
music, he wrote just what the whim of the moment dictated — a cynical sneer, a 
witticism, or a sweet song, careless of men's approval, yet eagerly desirous of their 
praise. " Childe Harold " is his noblest and most sustained poem, but, after all. 
is most incomplete in itself, consisting only of a series of splendidly coloured 
pictures, of which the following is one of the choicest. 

There was a sound of revelry by night,* 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did you not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark ! — ^that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! It is— it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well. 

Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 

He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

— — . « 

• The ball mentioned was given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels. 
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Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
• And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe ! They come ! they come ! ^ 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch • thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's t fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And 'Ardennes J waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

• See p. 17. 

t Sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald, the "gentle Lochiel" of the 
"forty-five." 
t The wood of Soignies, supposed to be the remnant of the forest of Ardennes. 
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Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay; 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent,* 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 



JOHN MILTON: 1608— 1664. 
The Value of a Book. From ^^The Areopagitica?'' \ 

See p. 140. 

I DENY not but that it is of the greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, 
as well as men ; and thereafter X to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a progeny of life in them, to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I 
know they are as lively,§ and as vigorously productive, as those 
fabulous dragons' teeth ; || and being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness 
be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God's image ; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true no age can restore a life, 
whereof, perhaps, there is no great loss ; and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what persecu- 

* Crowded together. A.S. pyndan. 

f Matters for the consideration of the Areopagus. The chief assembly of 
Athens was so named after the " Areopagus," or " hill of Mars," on which they met. 

X In accordance with this. § Full of life. 

II Which Jason, the hero of the "Golden Fleece," sowed, and which produced a 
crop of men. 
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tion we raise against the living labours of public men, how we spill that 
seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books ; since we see 
a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom ; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof 
the execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental life,* but strikes 
at that ethereal f and fifth essence,t the breath of reason itself, slays 
an immortality rather than a life. 



EDMUND BURKE; 1730— 1797. 
From " Thoughts on the Cause of Present Discontents.^^ 

See p. 68. This pamphlet seems to have been commenced shortly after the 
unusually early prorogation of Parliament in May, 1769, when the turbulence of the 
freeholders of Middlesex was extending to the country at large. The nation was 
indignant that the Ministry of Lord Grafton, labouring under an unprecedented 
weight of odium, should continue to stand its ground. It is generally considered 
the " text-book " of Whiggism, and is as bitter a piece of party writing as can well 
be found ; but it produced little or no effect on the Court party, which it so vigorously 
attacks. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in the Commonwealth, that a 
man means well to his country ; it is not enough that in his single 
person he never did an evil act, but always voted according to his con- 
science, and even harangued against every design which he appre- 
hended to be prejudicial to the interests of his country. This innoxious 
and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon a plan of apology 
and disculpation, falls miserably short of the mark of public duty. 
That duty demands and requires, that what is right should not only be 
made known but made prevalent, that what is evil should not only be 
detected but defeated. When the public man omits to put himself in 
a situation of doing his duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates 
the purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had formally betrayed 
it. It is surely no very rational account of a man's life, that he has 
always acted right ; but has taken special care to act in such a manner 
that his endeavours could not possibly be productive of any conse- 
quence. 



* Formed of the material elements. f Heavenly, divine. 

X Entity, that which has real, primary existence ; another form of the phrase is 
quintessence. Aristotle supposed that, besides the four dements (earth, air, fire, 
and water), there was a fifth and highest essence, out of which heavenly bodies 
were formed. 

G 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 1564—16x6. 
As You. Like IL 

"As You Like It" (1600), written just after "Henry V." — a relief, as it w«*e, after 
the sterner studies of history — ^is the most genial and the happiest of Shakspere's 
comedies; full of the sweet air of the forest and the free life under the green 
branches. No one is unhappy in it, not even the banished Duke, whose brother 
has usurped his power ; nor Orlando, who also has fled from a cruel brother ; while 
Jaques with his quaint, humorous melancholy, and Touchstone with his hvelier 
quips and cranks, are among the masterpieces of the master of wit and humour. 
The wicked brothers repent, and are forgiven, and all ends happily. 

ACT II. 

Scene VII. — The forest of Arden. 

A table set out. Enter Duke senior, Amiens, and Lords 

like outlaws. 

Duke S. I think he be * transformed into a beast ; 
For I can nowhere find him like a man. 

First Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence ; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duki S, If he, compact of jars,t grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. » 

Go, seek him : tell him, I would speak with him. 

Enter Jaques. 

< 

First Lord. He saves my labour by his own approach. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is this. 
That your poor friends must woo your company? 
What ! you look merrily ! 

Jaq. A fool, a fool 1 I met a fool i' the forest, 
A motley X fool > a- miserable world ! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid him down and basked him in the sun, 
And raird on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, — ^and yet a motley fooL 
" Good morrow, fool," quoth § I. " No, sir," quoth he, 
" Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune : " 

* This was used as the present indicative as late as Milton's time. 
+ Framed out of discords, i.e. cynical. 

% Dressed in a parti-coloured coat, called motley.' Fr. matteU, curdled. 
§ A.S. cwitkan, to say. 
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And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says very wisely, " It is ten o'clock : 

Thus we may see," quoth he, " how the world wags : 

'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine. 

And after one hour more, 'twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale." When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time,^ 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial. O noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear.t 

Duke S. What fool is this ? 

Jaq. O worthy fool ! One that hath been a courtier, 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain, — 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, — he hath strange places cramm'd 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O, that I were a fool ! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit : % 

Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank § in them, 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on II whom I please ; for so fools have ; 
And they that are most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so ? 
The " why " is plain as way to parish church : 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly^ although he smart. 



* Moralize on life. ^ 

f i.e. he would choose to be a jester himself. % The only suit I would choose. 

§ Rankly ; too luxuriantly. |i "To blow on " also means '• to jjest at." 
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Not to seem senseless of the bob : * if not, 

The wise man's folly is anatomized t 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 

Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 

Duke S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what thou wouldst do. 

Jag, What, for a counter,! would I do but good ? 

Duke S. Most mischievous foul sin, in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils. 
That thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

yog. Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the wearer's very means do ebb ? 
What is he of basest function,§ 
That says his bravery is not of my cost, || 
Thinking that I mean him, but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle IT of my speech ? 
There then ; How then ? what then ? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right. 
Then he hath wrong'd himself ; if he be free. 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies. 
Unclaimed of any man. — But who comes here ? 

Enter Orlando, with his sward drawn, 

Orl, Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq, Why, I have eat none yet. 

Orl, Nor shalt not, till necessity be served. 

Jaq^ Of what kind should this cock come of? 

Duke S, Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy distress. 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty ? 

Orl, You touch'd my vein at first ; the thorny point 



♦ To have missed perceiving the blow or sarcasm. 

f Laid bare ; criticized. % A coin. § Of meanest occupation. 

I) His finery is not at my expense. IT The spirit ; real meaning. 
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Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility : yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say; 
He dies that touches any of this fruit 
Till I and my affairs are answered. 

yaq. An ♦ you will not be answer'd with reason, 
I must die. 

Duke S. What would you have ? Your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

OrL I almost die for food ; and let me have it. 

Duke S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 

Or/, Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you : 
I thought that all things had been savage here ; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem commandment. But whatever you are, 
That in this desert inaccessible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 
If ever you have looked on better days ; 
If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church ; 
If ever sat at any good man's feast ; 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And know what 'tis to pity and be pitied. 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke S, True is it that we have seen better days ; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church ; 
And sat at good men's feasts ; and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engender'd : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness. 
And take upon command what help we have. 
That to your wanting may be minister'd. 

Or/. Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles,t like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limp'd in pure love ; till he be first sufficed, 

* If. 

t The genitive of the noun while (A. S. Awil = time) used as an adverb. A / got 
added early in the 13th century. Cp. amidst = amides. 
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Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
I will not touch a bit. 

Duke S. Go find him out, 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

Orl, I thank ye : and be bless'd for your good comfort I \Exit, 

Duke S, Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaq, All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking * in the nurse's arms. 
And then, the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then, a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws t and modem instances ; X 
And so he plays his part The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon,§ 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice. 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his || sound. Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventfiil history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

* Mewl = Fr. miauUr, to squall. Puke = Ger. spucken = to slobber. 

t Moral sayings, see p. 6. X New examples of them. 

S A childish, sfiabby-dressed old man. || His is the regular old genitive of it. 
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Rt-enter Orlando^ with Adam. 

Duke S. Welcome : Set down your venerable burden, 
And let him feed. 

OrL I thank you most for him. 

Adam, So had you need ; 

I scarce can speak to thank you for myself. 

Duke S. Welcome ; fall to : I will not troubte you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes. 
Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 1772— 1834. 

TAe Ancient Mariner. 

Coleridge was bom one year after Scott, and two after Wordsworth. He has been 
called a " living Hamlet, full of the most splendid thoughts and noble purposes, but 
a most incompetent doer." To his immediate friends he was ever an oracle, a 
wonderful, magic talker ; but he did little else than talk to his life's end, — ^his words, 
however, being seldom not worth listening to, and who can tell of what deep unseen 
effect Amongst poems of imagination, dealing ¥dth supernatural beings and 
events, no poem in any language surpasses "The Ancient Mariner ;" amongst poets 
whose words move not with the impulse of passion, but of imagination, none have 
ever siupassed this man, none have left us fragments of richer, diviner music, — of 
music that silences all praise. 

Part L 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three, 

" By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

" The bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin ; 
The guests are met, the feast is set ; 
Ma/st hear the merry din." 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

" There was a ship," quoth he. 

" Hold oif ! unhand me, grey-beard loon ! "♦ 

Eftsoons t his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The wedding guest stood still. 
And listens like a three-years' child ; 
The Mariner hath his will. 



A stupid, lazy fellow. Du. loen. f Soon after ; immediately. 
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The wedding-guest sat on a stone ; 
He cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man. 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

" The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came he I 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

" Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon " — 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon.* 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast. 
Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 

" And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He struck with his overtaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

" With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

* French basson = the bass instrument. 
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" And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice mast-high came floating by, 
As green as emerauld. 

" And through the drifts the snowy clifts * 
Did send a dismal sheen : t 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken J — 
The ice was all between. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound ! § 

" At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God's name. 

"It ate the food it ne'er had eat. 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 

" And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The Albatross did follow. 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the* mariners' hollo ! 

" In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers || nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 

Glimmered the white moonshine." 

" God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look'st thou so ? " — " With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross." 

* Clefts. f Light. M.E. scheen, A.S. scin. X Saw. 

§ Swoon. A.S. swindan, to vanish. || Evenings. Lat. vesper. 
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Part II. 



" The sun now rose upon the right ; 
Out of the sea came he. 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

" And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow ; 
Nor any day, for food or play, 
Come to the mariners' hollo ! 

" And I had done a hellish thing. 
And it would work 'em woe ; 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

* Ah, wretch ! ' said they, * the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow ! ' 

" Nor dim nor red, like God's own head. 
The glorious sun uprist;* 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

* 'Twas right,' said they, ' such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.' 

" The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that every burst 

Into that silent sea. 

" Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
'Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

" All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 



" Uprose," an old weak preterite form. 
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" Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

" Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 

" The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

" About, about, in reel and rout. 
The death-fires * danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

" And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

• " And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

" Ah ! well-a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from pld and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross, 
About my neck was hung.t .... 

* Sometimes called " corpse candles," " fetch-lights," or " dead men's candles." 

t After a fearful and marvellous pnnishment, the ancient man repents, and is 

allowed to return to his own country. But he is obliged still to pass from land to 

land, and now and again is seized with a "woeful agony," which lasts till his tale is 

told. He concludes by saying that his troubles and sufferings taught him this 

lesson in the end : 

•' He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast." 



ii 
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ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809— 

TAe Days that are no nwre,^^ From " The Princess'' 

See p. 132. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the under-world, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; * 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah ! sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 

The earliest pipe-of half awaken'd birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 



LORD BYRON: 1788—1824. 
Ancient and Modern Greece,^^ From " The Giaour. ^^-^ 

See p. 78. "The Giaour" is one of the Eastern romances inspired by Scott's 
"lays." Full of a dark morbid despair and cruel heart-break, yet in parts ex- 
quisitely beautiful, it is much inferior in spirit and execution to its more popular 
prototypes. In the following extract Byron grieves over the lifeless form of that 
Cireece which he tried so manfully and so vainly to rouse. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 

* Horizon. 

t The Turkish name for "infidel," generally applied by Mussulmans to Christians. 
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(Before Decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air, - 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And-;7-but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now 

And but for that chill, changeless brow. 
Where cold Obstruction's * apathy + 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 
As if to him it would impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these and these alone. 
Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 
He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd. 
The first, last look by death reveal'd 1 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, for soul is wanting there. 
Here is the loveliness of death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom. 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay. 
The farewell beam of feeling pass'd away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, biit warms no more its cherish'd earth ! 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home, or Glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 



• Death. t Want of feeling ; stillness. 
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Say, is not this Thermopylae ?* 
These waters blue that round you lave,— 
O servile offspring- of the free, 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of the former fires ; 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame : 
For Freedom's battle once begun. 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page ! 
Attest it many a deathless a^e ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid. 
Have left a nameless pyramid. 
Thy heroes through the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument conunand, 
The mountains of their native land ! 
There points thy muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die ! 



* The famous pass in which the Spartans and their king fell in repelling the 
Persian invasion, B.C. 480. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY: 1819— 1875. 
Scene in an Indian Forest. From ^^ Westward Ho P' 

Charles Kingsley, born in Devonshire, a county he delighted to honour, was one 
of the most genuine men of this century. He threw himself enthusiastically into 
every social movement of his time, and used heart and brain to his utmost to make 
it practical and manly. He has been called a "muscular Christian," from his 
delight in manly vigour, and from his insistance on true manliness as the highest 
virtue of a man. His writings are not many, but he has left behind him at least 
two novels unsurpassed by any in our language, and more than one song of 
exquisite beauty. ' ' Westward Ho ! " is a noble prose epic on the Elizabethan 
era, in which his sympathies had full scope. The following is a scene in a South 
American forest (true to the life), in the midst of which Amyas Leigh finds two 
fugitives from his small band of heroes. 

On the further side of a little lawn, the stream leaped through a 
chasm beneath overarching vines, sprinkling eternal freshness upon all 
around, and then sank foaming into a clear rock basin, a bath for 
Dianas * self. On its further side, the crag rose some twenty feet in 
height, bank upon bank of feathered ferns and cushioned moss, over 
the rich green beds of which drooped a thousand orchids, scarlet, 
white, and orange, and made the still pool gorgeous with the reflection 
of their gorgeousness. At its more quiet outfall, it was half hidden in 
huge fantastic leaves, and tall flowering stems ; but near the water- 
fall the grassy bank sloped down towards the stream, and there, on 
palm-leaves strewed upon the turf, beneath the shadow of the crags, 
lay the two men whom Amyas sought, and whom, now he had found 
them, he had hardly heart to wake from their delicious dream. 

For what a nest it was which they had found ! The air was heavy 
with the scent of flowers, and quivering with the murmur of the stream, 
the humming of the colibrist and insects, the cheerful song of birds, the 
gentle cooing of a hundred doves ; while now and then, from far away, 
the musical wail of the sloth,t or the deep toll of the bell-bird, came 
soflly to the ear. What was not there which eye or ear could need } 
And what which palate could need either ? For on the rock above, 
some strange tree, leaning forward, dropped every now and then a 
luscious apple upon the grass below, and huge wild plantains bent 
beneath their load of fruit. 

* The huntress-goddess of chastity. f Humming-birds. 

X A cry strangely articulate, and seeming to utter (as the editor can attest) in 
mournful notes the words, " O poor me one ! " 
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JEREMY TAYLOR: 1613— 1667. 
On ^^ Prayer^ From " Golden Grove^^ Sermons. 

Jeremy Taylor was bom at Cambridge in the days when the efforts at tyranny on 
the part of King James were first beginning to trouble the hearts and the minds of the 
nation ; all his lifelong he moved amidst the strife and stir of high hopes and higher 
indignations, and more than once had he to feel the bitterness of homeless wander- 
ings, and harsh restricting prison. Yet from these things he learnt at least one true 
lesson — ^hardest to be learnt at that time — ^the lesson of toleration. His graceful 
person and finished elocution, so full of a varied richness of style, and attracting 
liveliness of argument, early gained him notice, which later ripened into fame. The 
excitement, the ecstasy of his surroundings, show themselves in his words. Despite 
the frequent length and ponderousness of his sentences and the constant redundancy 
of words and epithets, the power and poetic glow of his imagination, the breadth of 
his erudition and crowding wealth of quotation and well-chosen instances, but, 
further still and above all, his deep-hearted earnestness, have combined to gain for 
him the name, approved by Coleridge, of the modem " Chrysostom." The above 
sermons were delivered at "Golden Grove," in Carmarthen, the residence of his 
patron and kind friend, the Earl of Carberry. 

Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, the 
evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest of our cares, 
and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of 
untroubled thoughts ; it is the daughter of Charity, and the sister of 
Meekness ; and he that prays to God with an angry, that is, with a 
troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him that retires into a battle to 
Meditate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and 
chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in.* Anger is a perfect aliena- 
tion of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention 
which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have I seen 
a lark rising from his bed of grass and soaring upwards, singing as he 
rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the 
poor bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, 
and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending more at 
every breath of the tempest than it could recover by the libration and 
frequent weighing t of his wings ; till the little creature was forced to 
sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over, and then it made 
a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned music 
and motion from an angel, as he passed sometimes % through the air, 
about his ministries here below. So is the prayer of a good man ; when 
his affairs have required business, and his business was matter of dis- 

* To utter his wisdom in. f The poising and frequent raising. $ At times. 
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cipHne, and his discipline was to pass upon * a sinning person, or had 
a design of charity, his duty met with infirmities of a man, and anger 
was its instrument, and the instrument became stronger than the prime 
agent, and raised a tempest and overruled the man ; and then his 
prayer was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his words went 
up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled them back again, and made 
them without intention f ; and the good man sighs t for his infirmity, 
and must be content to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when 
his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow 
of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God ; and then it ascends to 
heaven upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God till it 
returns, like the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of 
heaven. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 1728— 1774. 

J^rom " TAe Deserted Village^ 

Oliver Goldsmith, bom in Longford, Ireland, was for a great part of his life a 
mere vagrant, and always a most careless man; but his geniality, his gentle, loving 
nature, and his wonderful gift of style have made him deservedly popular both as a 
novelist and a poet. His "Vicar of Wakefield," with its delightful hero of real 
flesh and blood, is a standard book in our language; and "The Deserted 
Village " is hardly less known. Goldsmith's strength as a poet lay almost entirely 
in his descriptions, in which few have surpassed him; while his weakness lay in 
his aiming perpetually at impressing his readers with certain views and ideas ; 
being what is called didactic. The views he brings forward in "The Deserted 
Village " are almost uniformly wrong-headed, and founded on a very scanty know- 
ledge of fact ; but none can foil to feel the beauty of its rural and domestic scenes, 
and its genuine sympathy with distress — though the causes of that distress are 
ill understood, and the remedies shortsighted. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain. 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm — 

Th"© sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

* To pass sentence upon ; condemn, 
f Directness and motion towards their object. 

X Notice throughout the picturesque and forcible use of the pres€Mt tense. 

U 
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The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train,* from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree 1 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending while the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round : 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless t of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgin's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please : ^ 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed ; 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 



Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 

The watch-dogf's voice that bayed the whispering wind,t 

And the loud laugh that spoke § the vacant || mind. 



* 



Company ; population. -f* Without mistrust ; unconscious. 

X Barked at the noise the wind made. Fr. babayer. § Showed. 

II At leisure. Latin, vacare. 
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These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

For all the blooming flush of life is fled. 

AH but yon widowed, solitary thing. 

That feebly bends beside the plashy * spring ; 

She, wretched matron — forced in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom — 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive t plain ! 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year : 

Remote from town he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; J 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour, 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept Jiis aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 



♦ Puddle-like. f That gives rise to thought. $ Post ; position* 
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Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 

But, in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, .and midway leaves the storm ; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.''^ 

Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts t inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retired ; 

* The preceding portrait of the village preacher is that of Goldsmith's own father, 
t Draughts of nut-brown ale. 
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Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney,* glistened in a row. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD : 1822— 
The Forsaken Merman, 

Matthew Arnold, born at Laleham, has long held the position of the finest 
and best cultured of our critics. But he is not only a great critic, though that is 
not a little : he is one in whom the love and knowledge of beauty are indeed one 
living presence, finding no feeble utterance in his words. Yet, after all, perhaps 
" culture " is the word which singly best describes him ; and with culture, learning. 
Of his poems, "The Forsaken Merman " is the best known, and probably the best. 
It is full of the sound and scent of the sea, of clear windy weather, and the rushing 
plunge of waves upon the shore. And all through it runs the half-articulate cry 
of a creature in pain — the simple sorrow of a simple wild nature that does not half 
understand the depths of its own woe ; and with it, ever and anon, mingles the sob 
of waters on the rocks and in the caves. 

Come, dear children, let us away; 

Down and away below ! 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horsest play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 

This way, this way ! 

♦ Fireplace. The word was frequently so used. f The foam-crested billows. 
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Call her once before you go — 

Call once yet ! 
In a voice that she will know ; 

" Margaret ! Margaret ! " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother^s ear ; 
Children's voices, wild with pain — 
Surely she will come again ; 
Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way ! 
" Mother dear, we cannot stay ! " 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 

Margaret ! Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come away down ! 

Call no more ! 
One last look at the white-wall'd town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore 

Then come down ! 
She will not come though you call all day. 

Come away, come away ! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 
In the caverns where we lay, 
Through the surf and through the swell 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep. 
Where the winds are aU asleep ; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 
Round the world for ever and aye ? 
When did music come this way ? 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb'd its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 
She sigh'd, she looked up through the clear green sea ; 
She said : " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me ! 
And I lose my poor soul, merman ! here with thee." 
I said : " Go up, dear heart, through the waves ! 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves ! " 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 



Children dear, were we long alone ? 
" The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
Long prayers," I said, " in the world they say. 
Come," I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down. 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall'd town, 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still. 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a miumur of folk at their prayers. 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climVd on the graves, on the stones, worn with rains. 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 

She sate by the pillar ; we saw her clear : 

" Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart," I said, " we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a -look. 
For her eyes were seaPd on the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more. 
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Dowiiy down, down, 
Down to the depths oi the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town. 

Singing most joyfuUy. 
Hark, what she sings : ** O joy, O joy. 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy; 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well ; 
For the wheel where I spmi, 
And the blessed light of the sun.** 
And so she sings her fill. 
Singing most joyfully. 
Till the shutde iaUs from her hand. 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand ; . 
And over the sand at the sea ; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 
And anon there breaks a sigh. 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh. 
For the cold grey eyes of a little mermaiden. 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away, children. 
Come, children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder ; 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of peari. 
Singing, " Here came a mortal. 
But faithless was she, 
• And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea." 
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But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr'd with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom : 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie ; * 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 
Singing, " There dwells a loved one. 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.'' 



CHARLES LAMB: 1775— 1836. 
Thoughts on Books, From " The Essays of Elia'' 

Charles Lamb, bom in London, is the most genial, the most humorous, and 
altogether the most delightful of our many essayists. In humour, perhaps, Sidney 
Smith quite equals him, but in tender, quaint pathos, genuine feeling, and a truly 
poetical way of estimating common sights and sounds he stands unrivalled. He is 
best known by his essays, signed " Elia," which he contributed at various times to 
the London Magazine. 

I CONFESS that it moves my spleen to see these things in books' cloth- 
ing perched upon shelves, like false saints, usurpers of true shrines, 
intruders into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate occupants. 
To reach down a well-bound semblance of a volume, and hope it some 
kind-hearted play-book, then, opening what " seem its leaves," to come 
bolt upon a withering Population Essay. To expect a Steele or a 
Farquhar, and find — ^Adam Smith. To view a well-arranged assortment 
of blockheaded Encyclopaedias (Anglicanas or Metropolitanas) set out 
in an array of russia, or morocco, when a tithe of that good leather 

♦ Hasten. A.S. higan. 
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would comfortably re-clothe my shivering folios, would renovate Para- 
celsus himself, and enable old Raymund Lully to look like himself 
again in the world. I never see diese impostors, but I long to strip 
them, to warm my ragged veterans in their spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum* of a volume. 
Magnificence comes after. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be 
lavished upon all kinds of books indiscriminately. I would not dress 
a set of magazines, for instance, in full suit. The dishabille, or half- 
binding (with russia backs ever) is our costume. A Shakspeare or 
a Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere foppery to trick out in 
gay apparel The possession of them confers no distinction. The 
exterior of them (the things themselves being so common), strange to 
say, raises no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property in the 
owner. Thomson's " Seasons," again, looks best (I maintain it) a little 
torn and dog's-eared. How beautifiil to a genuine lover of reading are the 
sullied leaves, and worn-out appearance, nay, the very odour (beyond 
russia) of an old circulating-library " Tom Jones,*' or " Vicar of Wake- 
field !" How they speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned over 
their pages with delight !-7-of the lone sempstress, whom they may have 
cheered (milliner, or harder-working mantua-maker) after her long 
day's needle-toil, running far into midnight, when she has snatched 
an hour, ill spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some Lethean 
cup,t in spelling out their enchanting contents ! Who would have 
them a whit less soiled 1 What better condition could we desire to see 
them in 1 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 1772— 1784. 

The Pursuit of Truth. From " The Friend:* 

See p. 87. "The Friend," a series of essays on matters chiefly of religious and 
philosophical interest, contains, perhaps, more of Coleridge's personal convictions 
than any other of his works, except his " Biographia Literaria," the story of his 
literary life and opinions. 

If we hope to instruct others, we should familiarize our own minds to 
some fixed and determinate principle of action. The world is a vast 
labyrinth,:)^ in which almost every one is running different ways, and 

* Thing to be desired. t That causes forgetfulness. 

X A place full of windings. 
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almost every one manifesting hatred to those who do not run the same 
way. A few indeed stand motionless, and, not seeking to lead them- 
selves or others out of the maze, laugh at the failures of their brethren, 
yet with little reason ; for more grossly than the most bewildered wan- 
derer does he err who never aims to go right. It is more honourable 
to the head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our eagerness in 
the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from blundering by contempt of it. 
The happiness of mankind is the end of virtue, and truth is the know- 
ledge of the means J which he will never seriously attempt to discover 
who has not habitually interested himself in the welfare of others, TKe 
searcher after truth must love and be loved ; for general benevolence 
is a necessary motive to constancy of pursuit ; and this general benevo- 
lence is begotten and rendered permanent by social and domestic 
affections. Let us beware of that proud philosophy which affects to 
inculcate philanthropy, while it denounces every home-bom feeUng by 
which it is produced and nurtured. The paternal and filial duties dis- 
cipline the heart, and prepare it for the love of all mankind. The 
intensity of private attachments encourages, not prevents, universal 
benevolence. The nearer we approach the sun, the more intense his 
heat ; yet what comer of the system does he not cheer and vivify ? 



JOHN MILTON: 1608— 1674. 
From " The Apology for SmectymnuusJ* 

See p. 140. In the " Apology," a controversial pamphlet, the name of which is 
formed from the initials of those it defended, Milton gives us more than one glimpse 
of his own education. The following is, perhaps, the most interesting, as bearing 
upon the idea, which he kept before him during all his early manhood, of writing an 
epic on the story of King Arthur. 

Next, that I may tell ye whither my young feet wandered; I betook 
me among those lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn 
cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious kings, and 
from thence had in renown over all Christendom. There I read it in 
the oath of every knight, that he should defend to the expense of his 
best blood, or of his life, if it so befell him, the honour and chastity of 
virgin or matron. From whence even then I leamt what a noble virtue 
chastity sure must be, to the defence of which so many worthies by 
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such a dear adventure* of themselves had sworn. And if I found in 
the story afterward any of them by word or deed breaking that oath, I 
judged it the same feult of the poet, as that which is atttributed to 
Homer, to have written indecent things of the gods. Only this my 
mind gave me : that every free and gentle spirit, without that oath, 
ought to be bom a knight, nor needed to expect t the gilt spur, or 
laying of a sword upon his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel t 
and his arm to secure and protect the weakness of any attempted § 
chastity. So that even these books, which to many others have been 
the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think how, unless by 
divine indulgence, proved to me so many incitements, as you have 
heard, to the love and steadfast observation of virtue. Thus, from the 
laureate II fraternity of poets, riper years and the ceaseless round of study 
and reading led me to the shady spaces IT of philosophy ; but chiefly 
to the divine volumes of Plato and his equal, ** Xenophon. Where, 
if I could tell you what I learnt of chastity and love, I mean that which 
is truly so, whose charming-cup is only virtue, which she bears in her 
hand to those who are worthy, the rest are cheated with a thick in- 
toxicating potion, which a certain sorceress, the abuser ft of love's name, 
carries about ; and how the first and chiefest ofifice of love begins and 
ends in the soul, producing those happy twins of divine generation,!! 
knowledge and virtue ; — ^with such abstracted sublimities as these — it 
might be worth your listening, readers, as I may one day hope to have 
ye, in a still time, when there shall be no chiding. 



WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 1564— 1616. 

King John, 

In this play (written in 1595) we see how unkingly a king, how unmanly a man 
can be. The land is full of darkness, in which men see strange things and dream 
strange dreams. There are " kingly greeds and priestly pride, the sales of cities, 
the loveless marriage of princes, rumours and confusion of the people." Amidst 
all this darkness, and beside the fierce, unconquerable despair of Constance, shines 
with strange pathetic beauty the pure, child-like form of Arthur — too young to 
understand it all, yet old enough to wish "he were rather in his grave than that 



♦ Serious risk. + Wait for. J Wisdom. § Threatened. Lat. attentare, 

II Crowned with laurel. 

% A reference to the groves and porticoes in which the Greek philosophers taught. 

•♦ Contemporary. Lat. (squalis, ft Wrongful user. tt Parentage. 
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this coil should be made for him." Just before the following scene the French have 
been bought oflf by John's promise of "a queen's dower" to Blanch, Arthur's 
sister, if the Dauphin will marry her, and he and his father Philip cease from war. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. — The French Y^xn^^ pavilion. 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! gone to be friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those provinces ? 
It is not so : thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 
Be well advised, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be ; thou dost but say, 'tis so : 
I trust I may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man ; 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick, and capable of fears ; 
Oppress'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fiears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears ; 
And though thou now confess thou didst but jest. 
With my vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce. 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum,* 
Like a proud river peering o'er his t bounds ? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words .? 
Then speak again ; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

SaL As true, as, I believe, you think them false, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 



* Sorrowful moisture ; tears. 

f His is the proper possessive case of it, and was always so used till the end of 
the sixteenth century. 
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Const O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die. — 
Lewis marry Blanch ! O boy, then where art thou ? 
France friend with England ! what becomes of me ? — 
Fellow, be gone : I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

Sal, What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const. Which harm within itself so heinous is. 
As it makes harmful aU that speak of it 

Arth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const. If thou, that bidd'st me be content, wert grim. 
Full of unpleasing blots and sightless * stains. 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart,t prodigious,! 
Patched with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great : 
Of Nature's gifts thou may'st with lilies boast. 
And with the half-blown rose : but Fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, changed, and won from thee.. 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn ? 
Envenom § him with words ; or get thee gone. 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may || not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou may'st, thou shalt, I will not go with thee : 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud : 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stoop. 
To me, and to the state IT of my g^reat grief. 
Let kings assemble ; for my griefs so great 

♦ Unsightly. f Black. :|: A prodigy, or deformity. § Strike poison into, 
n May (O.E. mo, Ger. mdgen) used to mean can. % Queenly rank. 
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That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[Seats herself on the ground. 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, Blanch, Elinor, 
the Bastard, Austria, atid Attendants. 

K, Phi, Tis true, fair daughter ; and this blessed day 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist ; 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye. 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course that brings this day about 
Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Const, A wicked day, and not a holy day ! — [Rising, 

What hath this day deserved } what hath it done. 
That it in golden letters should be set. 
Among the high tides,* in the kalendar ? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or on this day let Seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change ! 

K, Phi, By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day. 
Have I not pawned to you my majesty? 

Const, You have beguiled me with a counterfeit. 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touched, and tried. 
Proves valueless : You are forsworn, forsworn ; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours : 
The gfrappling vigour and rough frown of war 
Is cold in amity and painted peace. 
And our oppression hath made up this league : + — 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjured kings ! 



♦ Tide (O.E. tid) = time, cp. Whitsuntide. 

t This league has been made on condition of our being oppressed. 
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A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset, 
Set armM discord 'twixt these perjured kings ! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

Aust Lady Constance, peace. 

Const War ! war ! no peace ! peace is to me a war. 
O Lymoges ! O Austria ! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil : * Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou Fortune's champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjured too. 
And sooth'st up t greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party ! % Thou cold-blooded slave. 
Hast thou not spoke § like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier ? Bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength } 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf s-skin on those recreant || limbs. 

Aust, O, that a man should speak those words to me ! 

Bast. And hang a calfs-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Aust Thou darest not say so, villain, for thy life. 

Bast And hang a calfs-skin on those recreant limbs. 

K, John. We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself.! 



♦ The lion's skin he wore. + Flatterest % In my cause. 

§ The final «'s were fast dropping off in the sixteenth century, 
n Despicable, originally applied to one who changed his faith. Lat. recrtdere. 
ir The papal legate Pandulph then enters, which stops the quarrel for a while. 
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THOMAS GRAY: 1716— 1771. 
An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. 

Thomas Gray, bom in London, was a man of the highest culture and great 
refinement of taste, but wanting in productive impulse. His life was spent in cul- 
tivating tastes and accumulating learning with no effect or visible aim outside 
himself. His poems, which are very few, are deficient in passion, and extremely 
artificial in form, but have the merit of being simple, and natural in thought. It is 
to this last characteristic that the wide popularity (surpassed by no other poem in 
our tongue) of the " Elegy " must be attributed — ^for it is not deeply philosophical, 
nor without many rivals in its sweet low-toned music. It is, in fact, but the musical 
expression of such thoughts as would nattirally occur to a man of culture and 
feeling, sitting in the twilight amidst the graves of a country churchyard. It is 
probable that Stoke Pogis, near Slough, rather than Madingley, near Cambridge, 
holds the churchyard in which Gray wrote. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea,* 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning t flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient soUtary reign-J 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion,§ or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 



♦ An untilled field or pasture. A.S. hag, 

t Dull humming, like a drone. A.S. drasn. % Reahn. Lat. regnum. 

§ A shrill-sounding trumpet : here the cock's crowing. Fr. clairon. 

I 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shaU bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : * 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow t oft the stubborn glebe % has broke ; 

How jocund § did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault || 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied IT urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

* Work her spinning-whed, probably. 

+ Sometimes used in O.E. for harrofm: A.S. furh, Peifaaps, however, the 
meaning here is " the making of the furrow." 

X Clod (of ploughed earth). Lat. gMa, § Joyous. 

II Vault = arched roof; fretted = (lit.) ornamented with open tross-work of small 
bars. 0,Yi,friUr, to cross. ^ EngraTed with an epitaph. 
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Fiill many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood.* 

The applause of listening senates to command,! 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation's eyes — 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind : 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth J to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of hfe 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 



* An absurd and ignorant charge. It may be further remarked that it is impossible 
to imagine a Milton either mute or inglorious ; some Usser spirit might have 
remained so through lack of education and chance. 

t The elder Pitt was just then becoming famous. 

X Truth that knew itself to be truth. 
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For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a preyy 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned,* 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.t 

" There, at th^ foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping woeful wan, like one forlom,!t 
. Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

" One mom I missed him on the 'customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne ; 

Approach and read — ^for thou canst read — ^the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 



* Who ever resigned this pleasing anxious life as a prey to dumb oblivion, 
t Upland = high land ; the word was generally used to signify country as opposed 
to town. Lawn = open space, generally between woods. 
t Forlorn =s/orloren =/orlosen = quite lost; deserted ; lonely. 
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The Epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth,* 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was her bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had — a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode — 

There they alike in trembling hope repose — 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



. WILLIAM HAZLITT: 1778—1830. 
On Burke, From " The Eloquence of the British Senate^ 

A tasteful and popular critic — occasionally, as in his " Characters of Shakspere's 
Plays," somewhat superficial, but, on the other hand, a man of wide reading and 
generally correct judgment. The following extract contains a lucid and fairly 
sound view of one side of Burke's character. 

He was right in saying that it is no objection to an institutioti, that it 
is founded on prejudice^ but the contrary, if that principle is natural 
and right ; that is, if it arises from those circumstances which are 
properly subjects of feeling and association, not from any defect or per- 
version of the imderstanding in those things which fall properly under 
its jurisdiction. On this profound maxim he took his stand. Thus he 
contended that the prejudice in favour of nobility was natural and 
proper, and fit to be encouraged by the positive institutions of society; 
not on account of the real or personal merit of the individual, but 
because such an institution has a tendency to enlarge and raise the 
mind ; to keep alive the memory of past greatness ; to connect the 
different ages of the world together ; to carry back the imagination over 
a long tract of time, and feed it with the contemplation of remote 
events ; because it is natural to think highly of that which inspires us 
with high thoughts ; which has been connected for many generations 

* Gray writes to a certain extent of himself in these lines ; though he was rich 
and fortunate. 
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with splendour, with power, and with permanence. He also conceived 
that by transferring the respect from the person to the thing, and thus 
rendering it steady and permanent, the mind would be habitually 
formed to habits of deference, attachment, and fealty, to whatever else 
demanded its respect; that it would be led to fix its views on what was 
elevated and lofty, and be weaned from the low and narrow jealousy 
which never willingly or heartily admits of any superiority in others, 
and is glad of any opportunity to bring down all excellence to a level 
with its own miserable standard. Nobility did not therefore exist to 
the prejudice of the other orders of the state, but by and for them. 
The inequality of the different orders of society did not destroy the 
unity and harmony of the whole. The health and well-being of the 
moral world was to be promoted by the same means as the beauty of 
the natural world ; by contrast, by change, by light and shade, by 
variety of parts, by order and proportion. To think of reducing all 
mankind to the same insipid level seemed to him the same absurdity 
as to destroy the inequalities of surface in a country for the benefit of 
agriculture and commerce. In short, he believed that the interests of 
men in society should be consulted, and their several stations and em- 
ployments assigned with a view of their nature, not as physical, but as 
moral beings, so as to nourish their hopes, to lift their imagination, to 
enliven their fancy, to rouse their activity, to strengthen' their virtue, 
and to furnish the greatest number of objects of pursuit and means of 
employment to beings constituted as man is, consistently with the 
order and stability of the whole. 



JOHN RUSKIN : 1819— 

The Fields, From ^^ Modern Painters,^^ 

John Ruskin, artist, art critic, and earnest encourager of art everywhere, is one of 
our most picturesque and vigorous writers of thoroughly English prose. He is 
essentially an interpreter of nature, and a preacher of natiu"al manliness. As an 
art critic his fame is great throughout Europe, and as an earnest lover of his fellows 
it is hardly less great. He has of late years devoted himself much to the morals of 
national life, and if his schemes and views are at times impracticable, their only fault 
is that they are too lofty and too unselfish for the average work-day world. 

Consider what we owe merely to the meadow-grass ; to the covering 
of the dark ground by that glorious enamel, by the companies of those 
soft, and countless, and peaceful spears. The fields ! Follow but forth 
for a little time the thoughts of all that we ought to recognize in those 
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words. All spring and summer is in them, — ^the walks by silent, scented 
paths, — the rests in noonday heat, — the joy ofherds and flocks, — ^the power 
of all shepherd life and meditation, — the life of sunlight upon the world, 
falling in emerald streaks, and failing in soft blue shadows, where else 
it would have struck upon the dark mould, or scorching dust, — pastures 
beside the pacing brooks, — soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, — ^thymy 
slopes of down overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea, — crisp lawns all 
dim with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of barred sunshine, 
dinted by happy feet, and softening in their fall the sound of loving 
voices : all these are summed in those simple words ; and these are 
not alL We may not measure to the full the depth of this heavenly 
gift, in our own land; though still, as we think of it longer, the infinite 
of that meadow sweetness, Shakspere's peculiar joy, would open on us 
more and more ; yet we have it but in part. Go out, in the spring-time, 
among the meadows that slope from the shores of the Swiss lakes to 
the roots of their lower mountains. There, mingled with the taller 
gentians and the white narcissus, the grass grows deep and free ; and 
as you follow the winding mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all 
veiled and dim with blossom, — paths that for ever droop and rise over 
the green banks and mounds sweeping down in scented undulation, 
steep to the blue water, studded here and there with new-mown heaps, 
filling all the air with fainter sweetness, — look up towards the higher 
hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll silently into their long 
inlets among the shadows of the pines ; and we may, perhaps, at last 
know the meaning of those quiet words of the 147th Psalm, " He 
raaketh the grass to grow upon the mountains." 



EDMUND BURKE: 1730—1797. 

Hyder AlVs Devastation of the Carnatic. From his " Speech on the 

Nabob of Arcofs Debts, " 

See p. 68. This speech, one of the most impassioned that Burke ever made, and in 
Lord Brougham's opinion, by far his finest, was delivered in 1785, the year before 
he commenced his proceedings against Warren Hastings, which cuhninated in the 
famous impeachment in 1787. In this speech Burke's feelings were most thoroughly 
roused; and there is in it mote wealth of imagery, more invective, and more sarcasm 
than in any other. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with men who 
either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and no signature 
could bind, and who were the determined enemies of human inter- 
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course itself, he decreed to make the country possessed by these 
incorrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable example to man- 
kind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious ♦ of 
such things, to leave the whole Camatic an everlasting monument of 
vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between him 
and those against whom the faith which holds the moral elements of 
the world together was no protection. He became at length so confi- 
dent of his force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes 
with every enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual animosities 
in their common detestation against the creditors of the Nabob of 
Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and compounding 
all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, 
he hung for a while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the 
authors of aU these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the Camatic. 
Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no 
heart conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell.t All the 
horrors of war before known or heard of were mercy to that new 
havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from 
their flaming villages in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard 
to sex, to age, to the respect of rank or sacredness of function, fathers 
torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile 
land. Those who were able to evade this tempest fled to the walled 
cities ; but escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
famine. 



♦ Capable of holding. f Macbeth. II. iii. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 1770— 1850. 

Lines composed a few miles above TitUern Abbey ^ on revisiting the 

Banks of the Wye, 

See p. 162. In these lines, perhaps more than in any, we see, not the mere 
recognition of Nature's wonder and her beauty, but that deep, passionate love 
which at once, and without effort, speaks to her, and to every part of her, as to a 
living being, a person. We are here, too, allowed to catch a glimpse of that oneness 
with, and reverence for, his sister, which was such a real part of the poet's life. 
Nothing in our language can be set beside his words to -her, except, perhaps, 
Cowper's lines to his mother. 

Five years have passed ; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters ! and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a sweet inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 
Which on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
. The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem. 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some hermit's cave, where, by his fire. 
The hermit sits alone. 

Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
• As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet. 
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Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration — feelings, too, 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps. 
As may have had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessM mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; that serene and blessM mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame. 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft, 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight, when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee, 

sylvan Wye ! — thou wanderer through the woods — 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

1 came among these hills ; when, like a roe, 
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I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 

Wherever nature led : more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then — 

The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by — 

To me was all in all — I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts ~ 

Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy * 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels * 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create 

* Gives motion (and life) to. 
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And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature, and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor, perchance. 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once. 
My dear, dear sister ! And this prayer I make. 
Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform * 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy soUtary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and in after years. 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then. 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief. 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

♦ Give form to. 
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Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance, — 

If I should be where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 

Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of nature, hither came. 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, — oh ! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, , 

And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 

More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake. 



WILLIAM SHAKSPERE : 1564—16115. 

Macbeth, 

This tragedy (written 1605-6) is the tragedy pf two royal natures utterly overcome 
and ruined by the lust of power. Macbeth, full of manliness and courage — till 
crime ruins all, and leaves but one spark to flare up grimly at the end — ^is too prone 
to ponder on the issues of a'cleed to be a strong doer ; his life is " sickled o'er with 
the pale cast of thought," which becomes at last a terrible clinging torture, not to 
be cast off or cured by all his cries and self-communings. Lady Macbeth, majestic, 
proud, fearless, yet a woman still, dares all things for her husband's sake, gives him 
the resolution he lacks, and bears all her thoughts in silence ; yet at what a fearful 
cost to her nature the night-walking scene shows terribly, grimly enough. Macbeth, 
who has been pondering how he shall set aside the succession to the throne of 
Duncan's sdns — ^haply by murder — and has kept nought of his ambition from his 
wife, suddenly, at the height of success and popularity, finds himself the host of the 
king, and as suddenly by his wife is shown " the nearest way " to his hopes — the 
murder of Duncan. In the following scenes we have a vivid picture of his irresolu- 
tion and wild fancies, and of his wife's unflinching nerve. 

ACT II. 

Scene I. — Court of Macbeth's Castle, 

* Macb, Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal * vision, sensible 

* Presaging death. 
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To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 

A daggsr of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. . 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest : * I see thee still. 

And on thy blade and dudgeon t gouts J of blood, 

Which was not so before. — There's no such thing. 

It is the bloody business which informs § 

Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er the one half world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain'd sleep : witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings ; || and wither'd murder. 

Alarum 'd IT by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch,** thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time. 

Which now suits with it. ft — Whiles I threat he lives : 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. [A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exit. 

Scene II. — The same. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Lady M, That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold ;tJ 



* Either my other senses (acted upon by fear and excitement) cause my eyes to 
see what does not exist, or else my eyes are right and my other senses (as that of 
touch) are at fault. 

+ Handle. % Drops. Fr. goutte. % Takes form. 

II The offerings made to Hecate, the goddess of witchcraft. 

% Warned. It. alVarme, to arms ! ♦* Watch-cry. 

ff- The dread silence which now prevails, suiting the time in which so horrible 
a deed is to be done. 

tt The drugged wine she had given the king's attendants, and drunk of herself. 
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What hath quench'd them hath given me fire. Hark ! Peace ! 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bellman 

Which gives the stem'st good night.* He is about it : 

The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugged their possets,t 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live, or die. 

Macb. [IVMrn.] Who's there ? — what, ho ! 

Lady M. Alack ! I am afraid they have awaked. 
And 'tis not done. The attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us. Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready ; 
He could not miss 'em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept I had done 't 

Enter Macbeth. 

My husband ! 

Mdcb, I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise ? 

Lady M, I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak .? 

Macb, When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb, As I descended ? 

Lady M, Ay. 

Macb, Hark ! — 
Who Hes i' the second chamber? 

Lcufy M, Donalbain. 

Macb, This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands. 

Lady M, A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 

Macb, There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried, " Murder ! " 
That they did wake each other : I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M, There are two lodged together. 

Macb. One cried, " God bless us 1 " and "Amen," the other; ' 
As they had seen me with these hangman's hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say " Amen," 
When they did say " God bless us." 

* The bellman who was sent to warn criminals the night before thdr death, 
t A drink taken the last thing at night, generally made of hot milk, sack, and 
other ingredients. 
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Lady M, Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb, But wherefore could not I pronounce " Amen " ? 
I had most need of blessing, and " Amen " - 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lcuiy M. These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad. 

Macb, Methought,* I heard a voice cry, " Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep,** the innocent sleep. 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care,t 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast, — 

Lady M. What do you mean ? 

Macb, Still it cried, " Sleep no more ! " to all the house : 
" Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore Cawdor J 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more ! " 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, .worthy thane. 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go, get some water. 
And wash this filthy witness § from your hand. 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place } 
They must lie there : — Go, cairy them ; and smear 
The sleepy glooms with blood. 

Macb. I'll go no more ; 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady M, Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
rU gild the face§ of the grooms withal. 
For it must seem their guilt. [Exit, Knocking within. 

Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes ! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 

♦ An old impersonal verb, meaning " it seemed to me." 
+ Sleave = sleave-silk or iloss-silk. A.S. sli/an, to split. 
X Glamis and Cawdor were two of Macbeth's titles. 
§ Evidence. 
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Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incamardine,* 
Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M, My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within,'\ I hear a knocking 
At the south entry : — retire we to our chamber : 
A little water clears us of this deed : 
How easy is it, then ! Your constancy t 

Hath left you unattended. \Knocking within^ Hark ! more knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers : X — Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. § 

Macb, To know my deed, 't were best not know myself, || 

[Knocking within. 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou couldst 1 [Exeunt, 



JOHN MILTON: 1608— 1674. 

Four Sonnets, 

An Epitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet W, Shakespear (1630). 

See p. 140. The following are among the finest sonnets in our language. 
What needs my Shakespear for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallow'd reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing IT pyramid.? 
Dear son of memory; great heir of fame. 
What ** need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument : 
For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavouring art ' 
Thy easy numbers flow ; and that each heart 

* Make the myriad seas red. t Firmness. 

% People awake and up. A.S. voaecce. § Be not so cowardly amazed. 

11 If I must look my deed in the face, I had better lose consciousness alto- 
gether, 

H A grammatical mistake ; the y (A.S. and German^/?, O.E. /) was the prefix of 
the past participle. 

♦* Why. . 

K 
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Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued * book 

Those Delphic f lines with deep impression took ; 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; X 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 



On Jits Blindness (1652). ^ 

When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent § which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide. 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied .?"^ 

I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, **' God doth not need 
Either man's work, or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and watL" 



To the Lord General Cromwell {May i6, 1652). On the Pro- 
posals of certain Ministers of the Committee for the Propagation 
of the GospeL 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by Faith and matchless Fortitude, 

To Pfeace and Truth thy glorious way has ploughed. 

And on the neck of crownM Fortune proud 

♦ Invaluable. The p. p. was often so ased in the sikteemh and seventeenth centuries, 
•f* Oreumlar. At Delphi was the most famous oracle of Greece. 
X Freezest us into marble by thy deep insight into life and crime. 
§ See Matthew xxv. The one talent is here his mind. 
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Hast reared God's trophies, and his work pursued ; 
While Darwen ♦ stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester's laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War ; new foes arise. 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free Conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves ,t whose gospel is their maw. 



To Cyricuk Skinner X upon his Blindness (1655 ?). 

Cyriack, this three-years-day these eyes, though clear 

To outward view of blemish or of spot. 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year ; 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience,§ friend, to have lost them overplied 

In Liberty's defence,|| my noble task. 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world's vain mask. 

Content, though blind, I had no better guide. 



* Small tributary of the Ribble, near Preston. 
+ The Presbyterians. 
X A grandson of Chief Justice Coke. 
§ Consciousness. 

II Milton lost his remaining eye over his controversy with Salmasius, or Saumase, 
in which he defended the English people for executing their king. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON : 1809— 
MorU cT Arthur. 

Alfred Tennyson was bom at Somerby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, and succeeded 
Wordsworth as Poet Laureate in 1851. A perfect writer of pure English verse, the 
polish and melody of which is become a |M'overb. Not grand after the pattern of 
Milton, not vigorous after the pattern of Shelly, but one in whose pure lofty heart 
the sad unrest of this generation, and its expectation of still greater wondo-s, have 
woven round them words of exquisite beauty, songs of the tendoest pathos. In 
the plain nobility of purity, culture, and refinement, he is our modem Spenser. 
Like Spenser, he too has sought his chiefest inspiration in the romantic chivalry 
of the past, and has set his words to music whose masterful simple beauty is 
unsurpassed. Of all his poems on the legend of King Arthur, by iax the finest is 
the following. It describes the " passing away " of the king. 

So all day long the noise of battle rollM 

Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 

Had fall'n in Lyonness about their lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep. 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the ocean, and on one 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
" The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — ^the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never mose^ at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made, — . 
Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — ^but let what will be, be ; 
I am so deeply smitten thro* the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 
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Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake. 
Clothed in white samite,* mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword — and how I row'd across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
And wheresoever I am sung or told 
In after time, this also shall be known : 
But now delay not — ^take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere : t 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word/' 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" It is not meet, sir king, to leave thee thus. 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro' the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded man. 
Yet I thy hest will all perform at full. 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word." 

So saying, from the ruin'd shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and J jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood. 
This way and that dividing the swift mind. 
In act to throw : but at the last it seem'd 

* A kind of taffeta, or satin. O. Fr. samite, L. Lat. samitium. Perhaps con- 
nected with Ger. sammet, velvet. 

f The middle of the mere or lake. See p. 49. 

X A jacinth, or hyacinth, was the name of a blue stone, hard to identify ;. prob- 
ably a sapphire or amethyst. 
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Better to leave Ezicalibur conceal'd 
There in the many-^cnotted waterflags. 
That idiistled stiff and dry about the maige. 
So strode he back dow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
** Hast thou perform'd my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen ? or wbsit hast heard ?" 

And answer made the b<^d Sir Bedivere : 
^ I heard the ripple washing in the reeds. 
And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

To whom replied King Arthur, £aiint and pale : 
" Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 
For surer sign had foUow'd, either hand. 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief* and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word." 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere. 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix'd in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, . 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud : 

•* And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm undone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act improfitable, against himself? 
The king is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 

* Loyal. A.S. leof, Du. lief. 
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And rumours of a doubt ? but were this kept, 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust * of arms, 

Saying, * King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.' 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost* 

So spoke he, clouded with his own conceit,t 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
" What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ? " 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedlvere : 
" I heard the water lapping on the crag. 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.** 

To whom repKed King Arthur, much in wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me 1 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow'd of the power in his eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thou art. 
For thou, the latest left of all my knights. 
In whom should meet the offices of all. 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thee with my hands." 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds and clutch'd the sword, 
And strongly wheeFd and threw it. The great brand 

• Tournament. Yx. jouster; connected ytiih jostle, to knock against, 
•f- Fancy. 
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Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon. 

And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch. 

Shot Uke a streamer of the northern mom 

Seen where the moving isles of winter * shock 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash'd and fell the brand Excalibur : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Clothed in white samite^ mystic, wonderful^ 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the king. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
" Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out ; what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? ^ 

And answer n^de the bold Sir Bedivere ; 
" Sir king, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shaU see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And answer made King Arthur, brieathing hard : 
" My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold and I shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found not words. 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro* the place of tombs. 

• Icebergs. 
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But, as he walk'd, King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare * on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigWd the king. 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, " Quick, quick ! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die." 
But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry- 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 
Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right, ' 
The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint t of armed heels — 
And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake. 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 
Or hath come, since the making of the world ! 

Then miu-mur'd Arthur, " Place me in the barge," 
And to the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the king, and wept. 
But she that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands, 
And called him by his name, complaining loud. 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the withered moon 

• Dan. mare, Du. maar, weight. 

+ The noise of a blow, or the blow itself. A.S. dynt. 
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Smote by the finesh beam of the springing east ; 

And all his greaves * and cuisses t dashed with drops 

Of onset ; t and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the § dais-throne — ^were parched with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mix'd with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

So like a shattered colunm lay the king ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest. 

From spur to plume a star of toiunament. 

Shot thro' the lists at Camelot, and charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere ; 
" Ah ! my lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance. 
And every chance brought out a noble knight 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy elders with the gift of myrrh. || 
But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.'' 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world ! 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 
I have lived my life ; and that which I have done 
May he within himself make pure ! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 

* Armour for the legs. Fr. greve, the shin. 

+ Armour for the thigh. Fr. cuisse, thigh. % Blood of the battle. 

§ Canopy of state. Fr. dais, O. Fr. deis, a table. || Time of Christ's birth. 
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That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round world is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; * 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea,t 

Where I shall heal me of my grievous wound." 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
RuiHes her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs J. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 



, CHARLES KINGSLEY: 1819—1875. 
The Banks of the Meta, From " Westward Ho /" 

See p. 95. A scene in a South American forest, on the banks of the river Mela, 
probably drawn from a description in Humboldt's Travels, full of truth and beauty, 
as the writer of this note can vouch from personal experience. 

And, as the sun rose higher and higher, a great stillness fell upon the 
forest. The jaguars and the monkeys had hidden themselves in the 
darkest depths of the woods. The birds' notes died out one by one ; 
the very butterflies ceased their flitting over the tree-tops, and slept 
with outspread wings upon the glossy leaves, undistinguishable from 
the flowers around them. Now and then a colibri § whirred down- 

* '• The Happy Isles " in the west, of Greek fable. 

+ The.wide undulating beauty of the summer bloom. 

X Oars herself with black-webbed feet. § Humming-bird. 
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ward towards the water, hummed for a moment around some pendent 
flower, and then the living gem was lost in the deep blackness of the 
inner wood, among tree trunks as huge and dark as the pillars of 
some Hindoo shrine ; or a parrot swung and screamed at them from 
an overhanging bough ; or a thirsty monkey slid lazily down a liana to 
the surface of the stream, dipped up the water in his tiny hand, and 
started chattering back, as his eyes met those of some foul alligator 
peering upward through the clear depths below. In shaded nooks 
beneath the boughs the capybaras, rabbits as large as sheep, went 
paddling sleepily round and round, thrusting up their unwieldy heads 
among . the blooms of the blue water-lilies ; while black and purple 
water-hens ran up and down upon the rafts of floating leaves. The 
shining snout of a fresh-water dolphin rose slowly to the surface ; a jet 
of spray whirred up ; a rainbow hung upon it for a moment ; and the 
black snout sank lazily again. Here and there, too, upon some 
shallow pebbly shore, scarlet flamingoes stood dreaming knee-deep 
on one leg ; crested cranes pranced up and down, admiring their 
own finery ; and ibises and egrets dipped their bills under water in 
search of prey ; but before noon even those had slipped away, and 
there reigned a stillness which might be heard — such a stillness (to 
compare small things with great) as broods beneath the rich shadows 
of our own Devon woods, or among the lonely sweeps of Exmoor, 
when the heather is in flower. 



JOHN MILTON: 1608— 1674. 

A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, to the Parliament of 

England. Prom the ^^AreqpagiticaJ* 

John Milton was born in London in 1608— the most learned of our poets, and one 
of the staunchest champions of our liberties. As a poet his most marked attribute 
is grandeur ; as a prose-writer, intolerance of what seemed to him wrong. In his life 
he was austere and Puritanic, and his views are occasionally one-sided, harsh, and 
intolerant ; but there is ever too much of majesty and purity about the man to win 
from us aught but reverence and love. The " Areopagitica " (1644) was a written 
address rather than a speech, praying and showing reasons for the unlicensed liberty 
of printing, which then suifered g^evously from State interference, and the narrow- 
mindedness and party spirit of the censors which Parliament had appointed to watch 
over the press. » 

First, when a city shall be as it were besieged and blocked about, 
her navigable river infested, inroads and incursions round, defiance 
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and battle oft rumoured to be marching up even to her walls and 
suburb trenches, that then the people, or the greater part, more than 
at other times, wholly taken up with the study of highest and most 
important matters to be reformed,* should be disputing, reasoning, 
reading, inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity and admiration,t 
things not before discoursed or written of, argues first a singular 
good will, contentedness, and confidence in your prudent foresight 
and safe government, Lords and Commons ; and from thence derives 
itself to J a gallant bravery and well-grounded contempt of their 
enemies, as if there were no smaller number of as great spirits among 
us, as his was, who when Rome was nigh § besieged by Hannibal, 
being in the city, bought that piece of ground at no cheap rate, 
whereon Hannibal himself encamped his own regiment. Next, it is 
a lively and cheerful presage of our happy success and victory. For 
as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, 
not only to vital but to rational faculties, — and those in the acutest 
and the pertest || operations of art and subtlety, — it argues in what 
good plight and constitution the body is ; so when the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, — as that it has not only the wherewith to 
guard well its own freedom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow 
upon the solidest and sublimest points of controversy, and new in- 
vention, — it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal 
decay, but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to 
outlive the pangs and wax young again ; entering the glorious ways 
of truth and prosperous virtue ; destined to become great and honour- 
able in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation IT rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth,** and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam ; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight ft at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter about 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble would prog- 
nosticate a year of sects and schisms. 

* Matters whose reformation is most important. 

+ Even so as is uncommon and a matter of wonder. J Owes its origin to. 

§ Closely, 11 Liveliest ; sharpest. 

% England, who had roused herself, and was rousing herself in the way we know. 

•• Mewing s— moulting ; putting on the feathers of a new youth. 

ft Removing the scale or film which has long falsified her sight. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY: 1786— 1859. 

Our Lady of Tears, From " The Confessions of an English 

Opium-Eater J* 

Thomas de Quincey, bom near Manchester, has been called one of the 
greatest masters of English prose. No writer has ever surpassed him in easy flow 
and exquisite choice of words, with which the thought is fitted to a hair's breadth. 
His clear deep insight, his wide sympathy, his learning and high-mindedness, make 
him the best of our biographws ; while his keen susceptibility to all external im- 
pressions of beauty, his wonderful imagination, his knowledge of sorrow and joy, 
and the brilliancy and grace of his expression, make him one of the most finished 
and most lovable of our essayists. The following selection is from the " Confessions, "" 
the most famous of his works — ^fuU of all his own experiences of pam and joy, and 
his conclusions on life and thought ; it is part of his description of the three " ladies 
of sorrow," whom, he tells us, he used to see in his dreams. 

The eldest of the three is called Mater Lachrymartttn^ our Lady of 
Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, calling for 
vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice was heard of 
lamentation, — Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to be 
comforted. She it was that stood in Bethlehem on the night when 
Herod's sword swept its nurseries of innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened for ever, which, heard at times as they tottered along floors 
overhead, woke pulses of love in household hearts that were not un- 
marked in heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, 
by turns; oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I knew by- 
childish memories that she could go abroad upon the winds, when she 
heard the sobbing of litanies, or the thundering of organs, and when 
she beheld the mustering of summer clouds. This sister, the elder, 
it is that carries keys more than papal at her girdle, which open 
every cottage and every palace. She, to my knowledge, sate all 
last summer by the bedside of the blind beggar ; him that so often 
and so gladly I talked with ; whose pious daughter, eight years 
old, with sunny countenance, resisted the temptations of play and 
village mirth to travel all day long on dusty roads with her afflicted 
father. For this did God send her a great reward. In the spring- 
time of the year, and whilst yet her own spring was budding, he 
recalled her to himself But her blind father mourns for ever over 
her; still he dreams at midnight that the little guiding hand is locked 
within his own ; and still he wakens to a darkness, that is now within 
a second and a deeper darkness. 
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JOHN RUSKIN : 1819— 
The Open Sky. From " Modern Painters:' 

See p. 118. In " Modem Paintors " Ruskin groups around his wide, deep- 
thoughted inquiry into the aim and essence of art, most of his ideas and convictions 
concerning man and man's life, with an eloquence and poetry of enthusiasm seldom 
surpassed. 

One says, it has been wet ; and another, it has been windy ; and 
another, it has been warm. Who, among the whole chattering crowd, 
can tell me of the forms and the precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday ? Who saw the nar- 
row sunbeam that came out of the south, and smote upon their summits 
till they melted and mouldered away in a dust of blue rain.f* Who saw the 
dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered leaves } All has passed, 
unregretted as unseen ; or if the apathy be ever shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross, or what is extraordinary ; and yet it 
is not in the broad and fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, 
not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the 
highest characters of the sublime are developed. God is not in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire ; but in %ie still, small voice. They are but 
the blunt and low faculties of our nature which can only be addressed 
through lampblack and lightning. It is in quiet and subdued passages 
of unobtrusive majesty, the deep, and the calm, and the perpetual ; 
that which must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is under- 
stood ; things which the angels work out for us daily, and yet vary 
eternally ; which are never wanting, and never repeated ; which are to 
be found always, yet each found but once ; it is through these that the 
lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty given. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : 1770— 1850. 

Four Sonnets, 

See p. 162. These sonnets are rightly held to be amongst the noblest in our 
language. 

The World. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
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This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God I Fd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus * rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathM horn. 



Westminster Bridge, 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth, like a garment, wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 



On the Subjugation of Switzerland, 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

* Proteus and Triton were divinities of the sea. 
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There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought'st against him ; but hast vainly striven ; 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven,* 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That mountain floods should thunder as before, 

And ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 
And neither awful Voice be heard by thee ! 



Milton.'* 



Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower. 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 
Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way. 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: 1792— 1822. 

From ^^ Adonais," 

Perdy Bysshe Shelley was bom near Horsham, in Sussex. From his earliest years 
misunderstood and treated with all want of sense and kindliness by his kin, from 
his earliest song misunderstood and reviled by his people, he became a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, with a heart full of hunger for love, unsatisfied, unrealized — ^a 
head full of lofty, impracticable schemes for the reformation of mankind. No singer 

* Written 1802. 

I. 
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we have ever possessed was more subtle master of melody, more deeply thrilled with 
' ' the still, sad music of humanity," morerapturouslymoved with the sounds and sights 
of Nature. Through him Nature has become more intelligible, has found a voice 
to sp>eak with. Yet, alas ! with all his deep love for and trustfulness in man, he had 
no practical, realizable side to his character ; in all his schemes he is enthusiastic 
without knowledge, eager without definiteness. He is but a sweet, sad, loving 
voice aying in a wilderness, whose paths all his power cannot set straight. His 
most purely beautiful poem is his lament over the untimely death of Keats, to whom 
he gives the musical name of " Adonais." The following are a few stanzas selected 
from it. 

He will awake no more, oh, never more ! 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
In visible. Corruption waits to trace* 
His extreme t way to her dim dwelling-place ; 
The eternal Hunger J sits, but pity and awe 
Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 
So fair a prey, till darkness and the law 
Of change shall o'er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

Oh, weep for Adonais ! — The quick § Dreams, 
The passion-winged Ministers of thought. 
Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not, — 
Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain. 
But droop there, whence they sprung ; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain,|| 
They ne'er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 

And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head, 
And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 
" Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 
See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes. 
Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream has looseiied from his brain." 
Lost angel of a ruined Paradise ! 
She knew not 'twas her own ; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 

* Mark out ; conduct along. f Last. 

X Death. § Living. A.S. cwic. |j Pain of birth. 
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One from a lucid urn of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them ; 
Another dipt her profuse* locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem^f 
Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 
Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 
And dull the barbed fire against his frozen cheek.): 

Another Splendour on his mouth alit, 
That mouth whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 
And pass into the panting heart beneath 
With lightning and with music : the damp death 
Quenched its caress § upon its icy lips ; 
And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips,|| 
It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 

And others came, — Desires and Adorations, 
Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, 
Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 
And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 
And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 
Came in slow pomp ; — the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 
Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground. 



* Streaming down (in large quantities). Lat. pro/undo. 

+ A band or wreath for the head. 

X Dull the fierce fire of her grief against his cold cheek. 

§ Chilled its warm kiss. || Embraces ; holds. A.S. cfy^an. 
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Dimmed the aeiial eyes diat kiiidle day; 
Abur the melancholy thunder moaned. 
Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 
And the wild winds flew round, sobbii^ in their dismay. 

Lost Echo sits amidst the voiceless mountains, 
And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 
And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 
Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 
Or herdsman's horn, or bell at closing day ; 
Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain they pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds : * — a, drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 
For whom should she have waked the sullen year ? 
To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 
Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais ; wan they stand and sere f 
Amid the faint companions of their youth. 
With dew aU turned to tears ; odour, to sighing ruth.t 

Thy spirit's sister, the lorn nightingale, 
Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain ; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun's domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 
As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast,§ 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest ! 

* Echo was a mountain-nymph who pined away in hopeless love for Narcissus, 
till she became only a voice. Narcissus, however, was punished by being made to 
fall in love with his own reflection in a brook. In pity he was changed to a flower, 
that grows on the edge of clear brooks. 

f Faded ; wax-coloured. Lat. cereus. Wan, A.S' wan, wanting (colour), pale. 

X Pain ; grief. 

§ Jeflfrey, whose rough, shallow criticism of Keafs "Endymion" was wrongly 
reported to have broken his heart. 
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Ah, woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 
But grief returns with the revolving year ; 
The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons' bier ; 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake. 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere ; * 
And the green lizard, and the golden snake. 
Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

Through wood and stream and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the Earth's heart has burst. 
As it has ever done, with change and motion. 
From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos ; in its stream immersed. 
The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light ; 
All baser things pant with life's sacred thirst. 
Diffuse themselves, and spend in love's delight 
The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 

******* 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 
Live ! fear no heavier chastisement from me. 
Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 
But be thyself, and know thyself to be ! 
And ever at thy season be thou free 
To spill the venom when thy fangs o'erflow ; 
Remorse and self-contempt shall cling to thee ; 
Hot shame shall bum upon thy secret brow. 
And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt — as now. 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion-kites that scream below ; 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 
. Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now. 

Dust to the dust ! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same. 
Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 

* Briar, or thicket. 
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Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep — 
He hath awakened from the dream of life — 
'Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
And in mad trance strike with our spirit's knife 
Invulnerable nothings. — We decay- 
Like corpses in a chamel ; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight. 
Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure,* and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey in vain- ; 
Nor, when the spirit's self has ceased to bum, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented um.f 

He lives, he wakes — 'tis Death is dead, not he ; 
Mourn not for Adonais. — Thou young Dawn, 
Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 
Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 
Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou. Air, 
Which like a morning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O'er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair ! 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night's sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where'er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never wearied love. 
Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

^■' --.-■- - ■ — I.-.. ■■■■■■ — _ — ■ — 

* He can never become worldly, mean, and heartless. 

+ He cannot now outlive all noble impulses and enthusiasms. 
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He is a portion of the lovelmess 
Which once he made more lovely : he doth bear 
His part, while the one Spirit^s plastic stress * 
Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 
All new successions t to the forms they wear. 
Torturing th' unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heavens' light. 



WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 1564— 1616. 

Julius CcRsar, 

This play (written 1601-3) is perhaps the most perfect of all that Shakspere wrote ; 
— there is no exuberance of plot, character, or language, and all are of the highest 
order. Caesar is shown us when he has lost his old knowledge of men and things, 
and has begun to wonder at his own greatness, and to trust to it, and so falls by 
the hands of conspirators who have grown impatient of him. Of these the most 
remarkable is the noble patrician Brutus ; a man pure-hearted, generous, lofty- 
minded, eagerly desirous of being understood, and of being beloved, yet living 
far too much in an ideal world of generous souls and lofty minds to succeed, or be 
understood, in this work-day life, in which most of the days are week-days : — ^he fails, 
ill-matched with the ready-witted, shrewd Mark Antony, who, with all his love and 
admiration of Caesar, is distinctly of a lower nature than Brutus. But Antony has 
a strong grasp on men and things, which he shows clearly enough in the cunnin 
use he makes of the one opportunity his too generous antagonist gives him, — to 
speak over Caesar's body in the market-place. He will not fail, — ^but, also, he will 
not win our reverence and love as Brutus does. 

. ACT III. 

Scene \\,—The Forum. X 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 

* Power of forming. f i.e. things which succeed one another. 

X A large open square in which was held the market and all open-air meetings. 
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If it were so, it was a grievous feult ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest. — 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general * coffers fill : 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that t the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept t 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal J 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me r 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 



B.ut yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there. 



* Coffers of the commcmwealth. 

f The relative that, like as, is commonly so used in the old language after 
prepositions and adverbs. Cp. French que in avant que, etc. 

X February 15, B.C. 44. The festival of the Lufercalia was originally instituted 
to celebrate the suckling of Romulus (Rome's first king) by a wolf, and in honour 
of Lupercus, the god of fertility. 
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And none so poor to do him reverence. ♦ 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory,t 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 

Unto their issue. 



If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle : I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii : J — 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this, the well-belovM Brutus stabb'd ; 

And as he pluck'd his cursM steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : § 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov'd him ! 

This was the most unkindest 11 cut of all ; 



* No one is now so far beneath him in power and rank as to pay him reverence 
as a duty. f For a memorial. 

X A Belgic tribe in the north-east of France, near the Sambre. § Favourite. 

II An intensitive form of the superlative, common enough in the old language. 
Cp. most highest, more happier, etc. 
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For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompeys statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar felL 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint * of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here. 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 



Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable ; — 

What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 

That made them do it ; they are wise and honourable. 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well . 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Caesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

♦ Stroke. A.S. tfynt 
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THOMAS CARLYLE: 1795— 
Work. From ''Fast and Present:' 

See p. 173. '• Past and Present" is one of the most famous and characteristic 
works of Thomas Carlyle, in which he contrives to hang aroimd the story of an 
old monastery and its inmates, during the twelfth century, some of his profoimde t 
sa3rings on work and earnestness, and his deepest convictions on the present and the 
future. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; let him ask no other blessed- 
ness. He has a work, a life-purpose ; he has found it, and will follow 
it ! How, as a free flowing channel, dug and torn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one's existence, like an ever-deepening 
river there, it runs and flows ; draining off the sour festering water from 
the root of the remotest grass blade ; making, instead of pestilential 
swamp, a green, fruitful meadow with its clear flowing stream. How 
blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and its value be great or 
small ! Labour is life ; from the Inmost heart of the worker rises his 
God-given force, the sacred celestial life-essence, breathed into him by 
Almighty God ; from his inmost heart awakens him to all nobleness, 
to all knowledge, " self-knowledge," and much else, so soon as work 
fitly begins. Knowledge ! the knowledge that will hold good in work- 
ing, cleave thou to that ; for Nature herself accredits that, says yea to 
that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge but what thou hast got 
by working ; the rest is yet all an hypothesis of knowledge : a thing to 
be aigued of in philosophy, a thing floating in the clouds, till we try it 

and fix it. Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended by action alone 

Work is of a religious nature ; work is of a brave nature ; which it 
is the aim of all religion to be. " All work of man is as the swimmer's : " 
a waste ocean threatens to devour him : if he front it not bravely, it 
will keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and 
buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him, bears him as its con- 
queror along. "It is so," says Goethe, " with all things that man 
undertakes in this world." 
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J. R. GREEN. 

On the " Canterbury Talesr From " The History of the English 

Peopled 

Full of the fruits of a wide and close reading, richly coloured, sober, yet 
enthusiastic, this history is by far the finest and most complete account we possess 
of the doings and the thoughts of the English people. 

It is the first time in English poetry that we are brought face to face, 
not with characters or allegories or reminiscences of the past, but 
with living and breathing men, men distinct in temper and sentiment, as 
in face or costume or mode of speech ; and with this distinctness of 
each maintained throughout the story by a thousand shades of expres- 
sion and action. It is the first time, too, that we meet with the 
dramatic power which not only creates each character, but combines 
it with its fellows, which not only adjusts each tale or jest to the 
temper of the person who utters it, but fuses all into a poetic unity. It 
is life in its largeness, its variety, its complexity, which surrounds us 
in the " Canterbury Tales.'* In some of the stories, indeed, composed 
no doubt at an earlier time, there is the tedium of the old romance, or 
the pedantry of the schoolman ; but taken as a whole the poem is the 
work, not of a man of letters, but of a man of action. He has received 
his training from war, courts, business, travel, — a training, not of books, 
but of life. And it is life that he loves, — the delicacy of- its sentiment, 
the breadth of its force, its laughter, and its tears, the tenderness of its 
Griseldes, or the SmoUet-like adventures of the miller and the school- 
boy. It is this largeness of heart, this wide tolerance, which enables 
him to reflect man for us, as none but Shakspere has ever reflected 
it ; but to reflect it with a pathos, a shrewd sense and kindly humour, 
freshness and joyousness of feehng, that even Shakspere has not 
surpassed. 

EDMUND BURKE: 1730— 1797. 
From " Thoughts on the Cause of Present Discontents^ 

See pp. 68 and 81. The following extract contains Burke's well-known theory and 
defence of party. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow morals, that their 
maxims have a plausible air ; and, on a cursory view, appear equal to 
first principles. They are light and portable. They are as current as 
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copper coin ; and about as valuable. They serve equally the first 
capacities and the lowest ; and they are, at least, as useful to the worst 
men as the best. Of this stamp is the cant of Not men but measures j* 
a sort of charm, by which many people get loose from every honour- 
able engagement. When I see a man acting this desultory and 
disconnected part, with as much detriment to his own fortune as 
prejudice to the cause of any party, I am not persuaded that he is 
right ; but I am ready to believe he is in earnest. I respect virtue in 
all its situations ; even when it is found in the unsuitable company 
of weakness. I lament to see qualities, rare and valuable, squandered 
away without any public utility. But when a gentleman with great 
visible emoluments t abandons the party in which he has long acted, 
and tells you, it is because he proceeds upon his own judgment ; that he 
acts on the merits of the several measures as they arise ; and that he is 
obliged to follow his own conscience, and not that of others ; he gives 
reasons which it is impossible to controvert, and discovers a character 
which it is impossible to mistake. What shall we think of him who 
never differed from a certain set of men until the moment they lost 
their power, and who never agreed with them in a single instance 
afterwards 1 Would not such a coincidence of interest and opinion be 
rather fortunate ? Would it not be an extraordinary cast upon the 
dice, that a man's connections should degenerate into faction, precisely 
at the critical moment when they lose their power, or he accepts a 
place ? When people desert their connections, the desertion is a 
manifest fact, upon which a direct simple issue lies, triable by plain 
men. Whether a measure of government be right or wrong, is no 
matter of/act^ but a mere affair of opinion, on which men may, as they 
do, dispute and wrangle without end. But whether the individual 
thinks the measure right or wrong, is a point at still a greater distance 
from the reach of all human decision. It is therefore very convenient 
to politicians not to put the judgment of their conduct on overt acts, 
cogfnizable in any ordinary court, but upon such a matter as can be 
triable only in that secret tribunal, where they are sure of being heard 
with favour, or where, at worst, the sentence will be only private 

whipping. 

« 

♦ Brown—" Thoughts on Civil Liberty." 

f Most obviously applicable to General Conway. 
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EDWARD GIBBON: 1737— 1794. 
Muhammad, From " The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,^* 

Edward Gibbon, bom at Putney, was enabled by the wealth of his parents to pass 
all the earlier part of his life in study, and to accumulate a truly marvellous amount 
of knowledge. His " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," which occupied him 
for twenty-three years, is a book of immense learning and great brilliancy of style, 
but often very prejudiced in judgment. Later discoveries have in many cases, it is 
true, modified its &cts, but as a model of historical writing no book in any language 
has surpassed it for grandeur and stateliness. 

The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest race,* 
in the use of the purest dialect, of Arabia ; and the fluency of his 
speech was corrected and enhanced by the practice of discreet and 
seasonable silence. With these powers of eloquence, Mahomet was 
an illiterate barbarian ; his youth had never been instructed in the 
arts of reading and writing ; the common ignorance exempted him 
from shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle 
of existence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors which reflect to our 
mind the minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of 
man was open to his view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the 
political and philosophical observations which are ascribed to the 
Arabian traveller.t He compares the nations and the religions of 
the earth ; discovers the weakness of the Persian and Roman mon- 
archies ; beholds, with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the 
times ; and resolves to unite, under one God and one King, the invincible 
spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry 
will suggest, that instead of visiting the courts, the camps, the temples, 
of the East, the two journeys of Mahomet into Syria were confined 
to the fairs of Bostra % and Damascus ; that he was only thirteen 
years of age when he accompanied the caravan of his uncle, and that 
his duty compelled him to return as soon as he had disposed of the 
merchandize of Cadijah.§ In these hasty and superficial excursions, 
the eye of genius might discern some objects invisible to his grosser 
companions ; some seeds of knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful 

* The tribe of the Koreish. Muhammad was bom in 570 A.D. 

f In his early and middle life he was constantly employed in conducting caravans. 

X Bostra, or Bozrah, a city of Palestine, south of the Dead Sea, now and for ages 
deserted and ruined. 

§ A widow of Mecca, of great wealth, whom Muhammad first served and then 
married. 
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soil ; .but his ignorance of the Syriac language must have checked his 
curiosity ; and I cannot perceive in the Ufe or writings of Mahomet, 
that his prospect * was far extended beyond the Umits of the Arabian 
world. From every region of that solitary world, the pilgrims of 
Mecca were annually assembled by the calls of devotion and com- 
merce ; in the free concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his 
native tongue, might study the political state and character of the tribes, 
the theory and practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangers might be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of hospitality ; 
and the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the Persian, and 
the Syrian monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the 
composition of the Koran. Conversation enriches the understanding, 
but solitude is the school of genius ; and the uniformity of the work 
denotes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth, Mahomet 
was addicted to religious contemplation ; each year, during the month 
of Ramadan,t he withdrew from the world, and from the arms of 
Cadijah ; in the cave of Hara, three miles from Mecca, he consulted 
the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm,! whose abode is not in the heavens, 
but in the mind of the prophet. 



JOHN KEATS: 1795— 1821. 
Saturn and TTua. Irom ^^IfyperionJ* 

John Keats, bom in London, was a poet of wondrous promise, but died ere his 
work was well begun, at the early age of twenty-six. No works in our literature are 
more truly poetical than the few he has left us ; while "Hyperion," unfinished 
as it is, has a grandeur about it that is alone surpassed by Milton. There was in 
him a keen sense and enjoyment of beauty which he had not yet learned to restrain 
from overgrowing and overwhelming the structure of his poems ; but which, never- 
theless, is wonderfully bewitching. He sang his whole soul out to the world, and 
got in return taunts and laughter ; but these he bore bravely to the end. The 
subject of •' H)rperion" is the vain war of the Titans against Zeus or Jove, who had 
overthrown them as he had done Saturn, the ancient god of gods. In the following 
extract, Thea, the goddess-nymph of nature, comes to try and rouse Saturn once 
more to resistance. 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom. 



* Range of view. 

t The ninth month of the Muhammadan year ; the month of heat. 
J All those with sufficient knowledge of the facts and of human nature have pro- 
nounced the prophet entirely free of any intentional falsity. 
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Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
•Spreading a shade : the Naiad * 'mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large footmarks went 
No farther than to where his feet had strayed, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless + eyes were closed ; 
While his bowed head seemed listening to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 

It seemed no force could wake him from his place ; 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touched his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a goddess of the infant world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon J 
Had stood a pigmy's height : § she would have ta'en 
Achilles by the hair, and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stayed Ixion's wheel. || 
Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestaled haply in a palace court, 
When sages looked to Egjrpt for their lore. 
But oh ! how unlike marble was that face ! 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self ! 

* Nymph of the stream. f That had no kingdom to look upon. 

X The Amazons were a race of warrior-women who dwelt in Pontus, in Asia 
Minor. 

§ A little over a foot. The Pigmies were a fabulous race said to be of that 
height. 

" ^or offending Zeus, Ixion was chained to a revolving wheel in hell. 
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There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the van ward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was, with its stored thunder, labouring up. 

One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 

Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 

Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain ; 

The other upon Saturn's bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 

In solemn tenor and deep organ tone : 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 

Would come in these like accents — O ! how frail, 

To that large utterance of the early Gods ! — 

" Saturn, look up ! — though wherefore, poor old king ? 

I have no comfort for thee, no, not one : 

I cannot say, * O wherefore sleepest thou ? ' 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 

Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God ; 

'And ocean, too, with all its solemn noise. 

Has from thy sceptre passed ; and all the air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, 

Rumbles reluctant o'er our fallen house ; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 

Scorches and bums our once serene domain. 

O aching time ! O moments big as years ! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth. 

And press it so upon our weary griefs. 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 

Saturn, sleep on ! — O, thoughtless, why did I 

Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes ? 

Saturn, sleep on ! while at thy feet I weep." 



M 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 1770— 1850. 

Ode on the Intimations of Immortality from the Recollections of Early 

Childhood, 

William Wordsworth was bom at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, and, though a 
constant wanderer about the Continent and oiu* own island, his favourite dwelling- 
place was in the beautiful Lake country. Of all poets he has had most influence 
on the poets of the present day. At the close of the last century he found narrow 
conceptions, and a conventional, artificial style prevailing on all sides, in poetry 
as in society ; these he set himself resolutely to alter (with, perhaps, occasionally 
more enthusiasm than judgment) by a return to nature and simplicity ; and none 
now can fail to recognize the service he rendered. He was a most passionate lover 
of nature, whose smallest object never failed to give him food for reflection and 
thought ; — ^perhaps he loved nature more for this than for her own sake, for his 
poems are nearly all reflective, — and yet there is hardly one which does not contain 
some exquisite picture of mountain, river, tree, or flower. In the following ode 
(commenced in 1803), " immortality" means a state without beginning or end. In 
commenting on it he writes, " Nothing was more diflicult for me in childhood than 
to admit the notion of death as applicable to my own being." 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight. 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial hght, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore ; — 
Turn whereso'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more.* 

The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 



♦ "To that dream-like vividness and splendour," he writes, "which invests the 
objects of sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear 
testimony." But this splendour has now vanished. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 

As to the tabor's * sound. 
To me alone there came a thought of grief ; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong. 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng. 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep,t 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth eveiy beast keep holiday ! 
Thou child of joy. 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd boy ! 

Ye blessed creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; % 

My heart is at your festival. 
My head hath its coronal. 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all, 

evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning 

This sweet May morning ; 
And the children are pulling. 

On every side. 
In a thousand valleys far and wide. 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother's arm : — 

1 hear, I hear, with joy I hear ! 
— But there's a tree, of many one, 

A single field which I have looked upon. 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 



• 



Tabor = Fr. tambour, a small drum ; probably here used for a tambourine. 
\ The yet slumbering country side. % Shout of joy. 
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The pansy * at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 



Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our lifers star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about uS in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest,t 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 
And, even with something of a mother's mind. 
And no unworthy aim. 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man. 

Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 



* From Fr. pensie = the thought-flower. 

t Finds utterance for Nature — ^is her spiritual lord. 
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O joy, that in our embers ♦ 

Is something that, doth live, 

That Nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blessed — 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 

Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; t 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
But for those first affections. 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man nor boy. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far % we be. 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

* What is left after the fire of youth has burnt out. 

f Fits of utter dreaminess and abstraction, when nothing material seems solid, 
but everything mere mist and shadow. 
X Far from the shore of the ocean of eternity, from which we landed. 
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Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And see the children sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 
We in thought, will join your throng. 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
In the primal sympathy * 
Which having been, must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves. 

Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight. 

To t live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they : 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 



• The sympathy we felt with you in our earliest years. f In order to. 
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Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 



EARL OF CHATHAM: 1708— 1778. 
Speech against the Employment of Indians in the War with America, 

William Pitt the elder, the "Great Commoner," as he has been called, was the 
son of a wealthy governor of Madras, but was himself very poor for a great part of 
his life. He was one of the most ardently patriotic and public^spirited statesmen 
that England has ever produced. The strength of his convictions, his passionate 
love for all that he deemed lofty and true, his fiery energy and impetuous elo- 
quence, his poetic imaginativeness and inspired belief in humanity, and withal his 
lofty self-assumption and proud honesty, make him — what Frederick the Great 
called him— emphatically **a man." Like Burke, he opposed the taxation of the 
American colonies, and tried in vain to keep England's policy in the paths of reason 
and justice. 

I CANNOT, my lords, I will not, join in congratulation on misfortune 
and disgrace.* This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment ; 
it is not a time for adulation ; the smoothness of flattery cannot now 
avail — cannot save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now neces- 
sary to instruct the throne in the language of truth.t We must now 
dispel the delusion and darkness which envelop it, and display, in 
its full danger and true colours, the ruin that is brought to our doors. 
Can ministers still presume to expect support in their infatuation? Can 
Parliament be so dead to its dignity and its duty, as to give its support 
to measures thus obtruded and forced upon us ; measures, my lords, 
which have reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt ? 
But yesterday, and England might have stood against the world : now, 
none so poor to do her reverence ! X The people whom we at first 
despised as rebels^ but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted § against you, supplied with every military store, have their 
interests consulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by your 
inveterate enemy ; || and ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with 



* The disasters of 1776, followed by the short-lived success of General Howe 
whose army was largely reinforced by German mercenaries. 
\ i.e, to instruct the crown truthfully. % Julius Ccesar, III. ii. 

§ Abetted = incited. O. Fr. abetter. \\ France. 
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dignity or effect. - The desperate state of our army abroad is in part 
known. No man more highly esteems and honours the English troops 
than I do. I know their virtues and their valour ; I know they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of 
English America is an impossibility. You cannot, my lords, you 
cannot conquer America. What is your present situation there ? We 
do not know the worst ; but we know that in three campaigns we have 
done nothing and suffered much. You may swell every expense, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the shambles 
of every German despot ; your efforts are for -ever vain and impotent 
— doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for 
it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of your enemies, to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I 
were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms — never^ never, 
never! 



LORD MACAULAY: 1800— 1859. 

The Progress of England, From " Essay on Sir James 

Mackintosh^ 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, historian, essayist, and poet, was the son of 
Zachary Macaulay, a famous anti-slavery man in his day, and a strict Presbyterian. 
His works, of which the * ' Essays " are very much the most valuable, evince a great 
power of sonorous language (especially in invective), and a very wide reading, rather 
than any great depth of thought. He views history chiefly from the standpoint of 
a Puritan, and a worshipper of William HI. : yet, when even large allowance has 
been made for this, there remain such a vigorous grasp of situations, such a 
picturesqueness of detail, such a splendid power of language, as cannot fail to 
place him far above any ordinary narrator of facts. 

The history of England is emphatically the history of progress. It is 
the history of a constant movement of the public mind, of a constant 
change in the institutions of a great society. We see that society, at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, in a state more miserable than 
the state in which the most degraded nations of the East now are. 
We see it. subjected to the tyranny of a handful of armed foreigners. 
We see a strong distinction of caste separating the victorious Norman 
from the vanquished Saxon. We see the great body of the population 
in a state of personal slavery. We see the most debasing and cruel 
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superstition exercising boundless dominion over the most elevated and 
benevolent minds. We see the multitude sunk in brutal ignorance, 
and the studious few engaged in acquiring what did not deserve the 
name of knowledge. In the course of seven centuries the wretched 
and degraded race have become the greatest and most highly civilized 
people that ever the world saw ; have spread their dominion over 
every quarter of the globe ; have scattered the seeds of mighty empires 
and republics over vast continents of which no dim intimation had 
ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo ; * have created a maritime power 
which would annihilate in a quarter of an hour the navies of Tyre, 
Athens, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa together ; have can*ied the 
science of healing, the means of locomotion and correspondence, every 
mechanical art, every manufacture, everything that promotes the 
convenience of life, to a perfection which our ancestors would have 
thought magical ; have produced a literature which may boast of works 
not inferior to the noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us ; have 
discovered the laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
have speculated with exquisite subtilty on the operations of the human 
mind ; have been the acknowledged leaders of the human race in the 
career of political improvement. The history of England is the history 
of this great change in the moral, intellectual, and physical state of the 
inhabitants of our own island. There is much amusing and instructive 
episodical matter ; but this is the main action. To us, we will own, 
nothing is so interesting and delightful as to contemplate the steps by 
which the England of Domesday Book, the England of the Curfew 
and the Forest Laws, the England of crusaders, monks, schoolmen,t 
astrologers, serfs, outlaws, became the England which we know and 
love, the classic ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of all 
knowledge, the mart of all trade. 

* Ptolemy, sumamed Soter, or the Preserver, ruler of Egypt (323-285 B.C.), and 
Caius Strabo (2nd century B.C.) were both writers of history, 
f A name given to the pedantic scholars of the revival of learning. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: 1564— 1616. 

Henry VIIL 

Wolsey was dismissed from power October 17, 1529. He had ruled England for 
fifteen years with a haughty, despotic sceptre ; he was as unprincipled as he was 
able, and his whole life was a gambler's throw for the highest prize — the Papacy ; 
still, with all his faults, there was much real patriotism in him, and he must ever be 
reckoned as one of England's great men. In this extract notice that he who had 
been so thorough an actor all his life is, perhaps half unconsciously, most theatrical 
in his downfall, and would fain persuade himself that he is more sinned against than 
sinning. The pomp of the language and the pageantry of this play have always 
rendered it one of the most popular ; but its truest merit lies in the depicting of the 
meek sorrows and virtuous distress of the pure>minded, loving Queen Katharine. 

ACT in. 

Scene II. — Antechamber to the King's Apartment, 

WoL So farewell to the little good you bear me. 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And, — ^when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart now open'd. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is,* betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin,t 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

* A common grammatical license of the day, when the subjects followed the verb, 
f The ruin they cause. 



\ 
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And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom, I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What, amazed 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an * you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : t 
O, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom, I am glad your grace has made that right use of it. 

WoL I hope I have : I am able now, methinks,t 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries, and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad .'* 

Crom, The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL God bless him ! 

Crom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

WoL That's somewhat sudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones, 
, When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 

* An^z. corrupt form of and = if, 

\ A load thai would sink a navy, viz. too much honour. 

X Methinks = it seems to me ; think was an impersonal verb in old English. 
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May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! * 
What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Installed lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That's news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open, as his queen,t 
Going to chapel ; and the voice J is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WoL There was the weight that pull'd me down. O Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 
1 am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : Seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, — 
I know his noble nature, — not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use § now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, O, my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs || forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master .? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 
^ IVoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

* Them in early English was hem, and the h was frequently dropped. 

+ An anachronism. Anne Boleyn was married to Henry VIII. January 25, 1533. 

% Talk. § Make use of me. 

II Needs = of necessity. An old adverbial genitive of need. 
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And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,— 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by \ ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's. 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou falFst, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — prithee,* lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



THOMAS CARLYLE: 1795— 
TAe Most Honourable, From " Sartor Resartus,^^ 

Thomas Carlyle was bom in Dumfriesshire, in the year 1795. One of the most 
remarkable writers and thinkers of the present day, with a large, healthy, noble 
influence over his generation, and that which is succeeding it. His vigorous call to 
unflagging earnestness and truth, his genuine appreciation of a man^ his large- 
heartedness, and the rugged picturesqueness of his style — rising occasionally to the 
barbaric grandeur of the old Jewish prophets — combine to give him a hold on the 



♦ Prithee^ a corruption of (/) pray thee. 
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mind of his 'readers that few have ever equalled. "The Tailor Re-tailored " is 
professedly a review of the papers " on dress " of a German professor of " things in 
general," but in reality, is a dissertation on life, its appearances or garments, its 
shams, its hardships, and its victories ; the hero being made to illustrate the 
transcendentalism of Fichte. 

Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toilwom craftsman that 
with earth-made implement laboriously conquers the earth, and makes 
her man's. Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein, 
notwithstanding, lies a cvmning virtue,* indefeasibly royal, as of the 
sceptre of this planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, all weather- 
tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is th^ face of a man 
living manlike. Oh, but t the more venerable for thy rudeness, and 
even because we must pity as well as love thee ! Hardly entreated 
brother ! For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed : thou wert our conscript, on whom 

the lot fell, and fighting our battles were so marred Yet toil on, 

toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; thou toilest for 
the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still more highly : him who is seen 
toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but the bread 
of life. Is not he too in his duty ; endeavouring J towards harmony ; 
revealing this by act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, 
be they high or low? Highest of all, when his outward and his 
inward endeavour are one : when we can name him artist ; not earthly 
craftsman only, but inspired thinker, who with heaven-made imple- 
ments conquers heaven for us ! If the poor and humble toil that we 
have food, must not the high and glorious toil for him in return, that 
he have light, have guidance, freedom, immortality ? These two, in 
all their degrees, I honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let the 
wind blow whither it listeth.§ Unspeakably touching is it, however, 
when I find both dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly 
for the lowest of man's wants is also toiling inwardly for the highest. 
Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a peasant saint, could 
such now anywhere be met with. Such a one will take thee back to 
Nazareth itself ; thou wilt see the splendour of heaven spring forth 
from the humblest depths of earth, like a light shining in great darkness. 

* Power. t Only. J Striving. § Pleases; A.S. fys fan, to desire. 
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FRANCIS BACON: 1561— 1626. 
Of Studies, From the ^^ Essay s,^^ 

Bacon, Lord High Chancellor of England, and Baron Venilam and Viscount 
St. Albans, is one of the greatest of English prose writers, and the most famous of 
England's philosophers. In no other writer is so much splendid thought com- 
pressed into such admirable language ; in none is there more constant dignity and 
lofty-mindedness. The work he did in the world of thought, by setting men's 
minds free from the chains of prejudice and superstition, by teaching them above 
all things to seek out knowledge, and to found their reverence upon it alone, is 
beyond all praise. He not only exhorted men to seek knowledge by experiment, but 
he also showed them horw to seek it out. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.* Their chief 
use for delight is in privateness and retiring ; for ornament, is in dis- 
course ; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business ; 
for expert men can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies, is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament, is affec- 
tation ; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour t of a 
scholar ; they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience — ^for 
natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by study ; 
and studies themselves do give forth directions J too much at large, 
except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use them ; for they 
teach not their own use ; but that is a wisdom without them,§ and 
above them, won by observation. Read not to contradict and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; |{ and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts 
made of them by others ; but that would IT be only in the less im- 
portant arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books 
are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a 

* Expertness. f Whim. % Do grow in certain directions. 

§ Outside them. || With attention to minute particulars. 

IT " Should be, ought to be " — ^the regular meaning of would at that time. 
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full man, conference * a ready man, and writing an exact man ; and, 
therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory ; 
if he confer Uttle, he had need have a present wit ; t and if he read 
little, he had need of much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not. Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, 
natural philosophy deep, meral grave, logic and rhetoric able to con- 
tend ; " studies influence the manners ; " nay, there is no stand or 
impediment in the wit, but may be brought out J by fit studies, like as 
diseases of the body may have appropriate exercises — bowling is good 
for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and breast, gentle 
walking for the stomach, riding for the head, and the like ; so, if a 
man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathematics, for in demon- 
strations, if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin again ; 
if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the schoolmen, for they are hair-splitters ; if he be not apt to beat 
over§ matters, and to call upon one thing to prove and illustrate 
another, let him study the lawyers' cases — so every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt. 



* Conversation ; society. 

f Wit = mind ; A.S. witan, to know. Present = ready. % Got rid of. 

§ Skilful in searching through — a phrase borrowed from shooting. 

II Recipe for curing. 
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